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ae SYSTEMS for Arkansas that make for in- 
creased food production and increased efficiency 
in man labor and horse labor are described in the 
following pages. By the introduction of cowpeas, 
soy beans, and other legumes, and by second crop- 
ping, provision is made for a considerable increase 
in the number of crop acres that can be farmed by 
the average family. Thus, two men with a team, 
who under a cotton and corn system can farm but 
33 acres of land, can handle 50 acres and raise 62 
acres of crops under a system providing for a 4-year 
rotation, including (1) cotton with a winter cover 


crop, (2) cowpeas, (3) oats or wheat followed by 


cowpeas, and (4) corn. 


In each of the cropping systems suggested the crop 
acreages are calculated for two men and a team, and 
for light, medium, and heavy soils. 


These systems in general apply to all of Arkansas, 
e > d 
except the northwestern part, and some of them may 
be used to advantage in northern Louisiana, north- 
SD 
sastern Texas, southeastern Oklahoma, western Ten- 
nessee, and the northern half of Mississippi. 
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NEED OF BETTER SYSTEMS. 


VERY FARMER decides before each planting season what crops 

4 he will plant and the approximate- acreage of each, and he bases 
his estimate of acreage om his previous experience or the experience 
of some one whose judgment he trusts. But the moment that he at- 
tempts to introduce a new crop, and often when he changes the acre- 
ages of his old ones, he is at a loss to determine how much he can 
handle with his labor, teams, and equipment. Many a farmer has 
lost money by miscalculation in this regard. 

At present there is more than the usual changing of plans among 
Arkansas farmers, and there is a real need for definite information 
as to how many acres of crops a family and a team should be expected 
to farm and how the number of acres varies according to the crop 
system adopted. It is pretty well known in each community how 
many acres of the standard crops can be farmed per family or per 
mule, but there is little or no knowledge as to how many acres might 
be farmed under other systems, and this bulletin is written to give 
some definite information on this point. 

A study of 70 farms in the northern end of Pulaski County, Ark., 
covering the year 1916, showed that families farmed an average of 
33.7 acres of all crops. On 50 farms in Lee and Phillips Counties in 
eastern Arkansas, they farmed 27.8 acres, while around Magnolia, in 
southwestern Arkansas, they farmed 36.7 acres. These variations 
were due partly to the type of farming, partly to differences in crop 
yields, partly to differences in the type of soil, and partly to other 
factors. 

“amilies differ, of course, in size, but the average number of hands 
per family on the farms included in this inquiry was about 2, or one 
man and a boy, and the average number of work animals per family 
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also about 2 (with considerable variation, however, in different sec- 
tions). These averages have been made the basis of this bulletin, 
The crop systems mentioned have been calculated from labor data 
gathered from many farms, and the acreages given are such as two 
men and a team can farm handily, with some exceptions to be noted, 
These acreages are based on the experience of farmers at Jackson- 
ville, Pulaski County, where average yields are 200 pounds of lint 
cotton and 20 bushels of corn per acre, and where the soil is neither 
as easy to till as in the very sandy regions nor as hard as in the silty, 
clayey soils which abound in the State. In using these figures al- 
lowance must be made for variations in type of soil, yield, and other 
things. (On pages 15 to 18 the acres for each system are given for 
medium soils in central Arkansas, for silty soils in eastern Arkansas, 
and for sandy soils in southwestern Arkansas, with vields of cotton 
and corn for each locality.) 


HOW THE SYSTEMS MAY BE ADAPTED TO INDIVIDUAL NEEDS. 


The systems here described are believed to be numerous and varied 
enough to satisfy usual variations in conditions: if one does not fit, 
another may. In many cases they will be merely suggestive; if the 
farmer sees one that he thinks is good he may adopt it, or he may 
modify it to suit his case. There are numberless possible combina- 
tions of crops and acreages, but the 10 which are given will probably 
suffice to illustrate the principles of combination and give ample op- 
portunity for choice. 

What may be done with two work animals is fairly indicative of 
what may be done with any other number of work animals. Thus, 
other things being equal, the farmer with but one mule can count on 
covering approximately half the acreage covered by the farmer with a 
team, while the farmer who is in position to keep three teams at work 
can count on covering approximately three times that acreage. 

In using the figures given in this bulletin for estimating the acreage 
that may be farmed with a given crew, the number of men available 
should be taken into account as well as the number of horses or mules. 
If the number of “ hands” varies in marked degree from the number 
of work animals, some allowance must be made for that fact. Where 
hands are more numerous than work animals, there is a marked 
tendency toward a very liberal use of the hoe, and if they are fewer 
in number the work animals stand idle part of chopping time unless 
extra hands are hired. Indeed, the average work animal on the farms 
studied in Arkansas does not work up to the limit of available time 


even in the busy months of May and June, which means, in part, 
that the farmer stops the plow part of the time to help out with the 
hoe, a fact which has greater significance than is apparent on the 
surface. If a farmer has two work animals, but fewer than two 
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field hands, or their equivalent in boys or women who do field work, 
he can not farm the acreages suggested unless he can hire some extra 
jabor. In actual practice each farmer must modify the system 
adopted so that the crop acres will be in proportion to the labor. 

Total farm acreages are not given, since the systems are all figured 
on the basis of acres 6f crop land two men and two work animals may 
be expected to farm. Size of farm would vary according to the per- 
centage of improved land and according to the amount of stock kept 
and the need for pasture. Under all systems pastures would be 
needed and these must be large enough to graze the stock that are 
on the farm. Only actual crop acreages are given here, leaving it to 
cach person to estimate how much more land will be needed for 
pasture, etc. 

In the following systems it is assumed that the soil is one which can 
be worked with medium ease and that the vields are 200 pounds of 
lint cotton or 20 bushels of corn per acre. With soils that are hard to 
till, or when yields are larger. the acreage that two men and a team 
can handle will be proportionately smaller. 

TEN SYSTEMS OUTLINED. 

System 1. A COMMON SYSTEM, TWO-THIRDS COTTON AND ONE-THIRD CORN. 

The first system to be mentioned, though this does not imply that it 
is the best, is one in which cotton occupies two-thirds of the cropped 
area and corn one-third. The acreages of these crops which two men 
and a team can conveniently farm on Jacksonville soils, with an 
average yield of 200 pounds of lint cotton and 20 bushels of corn per 


acre, are as follows: 


Acres. 
Cotton hr Nae ee 22 
Corn’ 11 


This system, with the yields mentioned, would give two hands 
profitable work 120 to 130 days a year and would keep the team busy 
70 to 75 days. During the months of May and June both men’ would 
be busy about all the time the average weather would permit, and 
they would doubtless fall behind their schedule if those months were 
rainy. Under average conditions, however, the two work animals 
would be busy less than two-thirds of the available time during these 
two months. The work of cotton picking could be handled by two 
average hands, even though they did not get to it as fast as it was 
ready. They could pick it out by the 20th of November in this lati- 
tude, with an ordinary season. 

One unfavorable feature of this system is that it provides no hay, 
though some of the farmers still “ pull” fodder and thus get “hay” 


of a good quality, though at a high cost. 


' Karly-planted corn is assumed in all these systems. 
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COWPEAS IN THE CORN. 


The practice of planting cowpeas between the corn rows is so 
common that it should be mentioned in this connection. In calculat- 
ing the various systems the work of picking peas-in-corn was not 
included. Often they are hogged down and sometimes cornstalks 
and peas are harvested together for hay. If they are gathered, how- 
ever, extra labor will be needed, which can be figured on the basis of 
one day’s work for a bushel of peas, or thereabouts. Where there 
are a number of children in the family both cotton and peas could 
probably be picked without hiring extra labor, but since the labor 
of picking peas is so great and since it conflicts with cotton picking, 
it would seem better for communities to save their peas by machine 
methods from peas planted alone. If peas are planted between the 
corn rows it would seem advisable, from the labor standpoint, to 
graze them off, unless plenty of labor is available. If it is desired 
to pick them, and if extra labor (in excess of two hands) is not 
available, the acreage of crops would have to be cut down from the 
figures given, hence the gain from legume seed saved would be 
counterbalanced by a decrease in the size of the farm business. If 
velvet beans are planted instead of cowpeas the beans may be picked 
without extra labor, because the work can be done after cotton 
picking is finished. 

System 2. A BETTER SYSTEM, HALF COTTON AND HALF CORN 


A crop system which runs less strongly to cotton and which has 
been practiced by some of the best Arkansas planters, is one in which 
half of the land is devoted to cotton and half to corn, though in 
practice a few acres of other crops are grown. The acreages of 
crops Which can be farmed by two men and a team with this system 
on medium soils are as follows: 


Acres, 
Cotton - : 18 
ap ars cae pcm Sahewigs 18 
Wheat or oats, followed by cowpeas 4 


3y cutting down the cotton acreage 4 acres per team as compared 
with system 1, the corn acreage can be increased by about 7 acres 
and still leave time to handle about 4 acres of wheat or oats followed 
by cowpeas. Since early corn is laid by in June, there is time to 
care for a few. acres of oats and cowpeas without conflict with other 
crops. While there is 4 acres less cotton in system 2 than in system 
1, yet there are 44 acres of all crops, counting the peas following 
oats, compared with 33 acres in system 1. If cowpeas are inter- 
planted in the corn, they can not be picked unless there are more 
than two hands, but they can be fed off. 

It is very likely that the yield of cotton per acre would be greater 
under system 2 than under system 1. 
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This system would give two men profitable work 120 to 130 days 
a year, and a team 85 to 90 days. 

System 3. MORE COWPEAS. 

There are many Arkansas farmers who believe that system 2 does 
not go far enough toward diversification, but who nevertheless de- 
sire the cotton acreage to exceed that of any other single crop. Such 
farmers will find the following system a convenient one to follow: 


Acres. 
Cotton and winter cover crop_- Fi gs ec pte 16 
Cowpeas planted in May_____ pee FZ 8 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas 8 
Ott eu 7 ei < 8 
Late Irish potatoes Pets . 1 


This totals 49 acres of crops on 41 acres of land. 

These crops may be arranged in a five-year rotation in which 
cotton occupies one division of the land for twe vears, cowpeas one 
year, oats and cowpeas one year, and corn one year. A winter cover 
crop should follow the cotton crop, at least that part which precedes 
cowpeas, because of the considerable growth it would attain in the 
spring before being, plowed under. Under this system work is some- 
what crowded in September and October, but some of the cotton 
could be picked by extra hands. 

In this arrangement nearly 40 per cent of the cropped area is de- 
voted to cotton, which is a little less than in system 2. 

These crops would give two men profitable work 125 to 135 days 
a year, and a team 95 to 100 days. 

System 4. THE “ THREE-YEAR ” ROTATION. 

Many excellent authorities for years have recommended for Ar- 
kansas what is called the “three-year” system of crop rotation, 
which means that one-third of the cropped area shall be in cotton, 
one-third in corn, and one-third in oats, followed by cowpeas. The 
acreage which two men and a team can handle under this system 
depends somewhat on the order in which crops follow each other. 
In some cases oats are drilled between the cotton rows, which makes 
corn follow after oats and cowpeas and precede cotton. In some 
cases spring oats are planted where cotton grew the year before, in 
which case the sequence of crops is the same. In still another case 
the oats follow corn, the cowpeas follow oats the same year, and 
cotton follows the cowpeas the year after. Planting oats between 
cotton rows is more practical in the hills than on the bottom lands. 
Planting in the fall after corn usually means late and inadequate 
preparation, with much danger of winter killing; but if corn is cut 
and shocked or put in silos in late August or early September in- 
stead of being snapped from the standing stalk, there is ample time 
to prepare a good seed bed for oats or other fall grain. People who 
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have never cut and shocked corn seem afraid of damage by the 
weather, but for the latitude of Arkansas it has been proved many 
times that the practice is a safe one. If one cuts at the right time 
and shocks well he may he sure of good results. 

Assuming, then, that winter oats follow corn; that the corn is cut 
and shocked; that cowpeas follow oats the same year; and that cotton 
follows cowpeas, the acreages that two men and a team can farm will 


be as follows: 


Acres, 
Cotton = 13 
Corn ein 15 
Wheat or outs, followed by cowpeas 13 
Late Irish potatoes 1 


This makes a total of 53 acres of crops on 40 acres of land, the cow- 
peas being a second crop on the oat land. 

This system, which has been highly recommended by agricultural 
authorities, leaves something to be desired from the labor stand- 
point. It requires too much labor in the month of June; but from 
other standpoints it is an excellent system. 

In this instance an acre of late Irish potatoes has been added to 
the usual three-crop rotation, late potatoes being chosen because the 
early crop involves much work in June, the busiest month under this 
system. 

Whether the cowpeas in this system shall be cut for hay, thrashed 
for seed, hogged down, or harvested partly by one method and partly 
by another is a question that must be answered according to circum- 
stances. Also it may be debatable whether they should be planted 
in rows and cultivated or sown broadcast. In calculating the labor 
for this system it was assumed that the peas were sown broadcast 
and harvested for hay. 

If it is desired to save peas for seed they should be planted in rows, 
cultivated, cut with a mowing machine, and thrashed with a machine 
which thrashes them from the entire plant. Such machines are not 
‘as common as they ought to be, and there are communities where this 
plan is not practicable; but if farmers would plant peas in this man- 
ner and in the quantity suggested, thrashing machines would soon 
be provided to handle the business. 

This system would give two men profitable work 120 to 130 days a 
vear and a team 95 to 100 days. 


System 5. A FOUR-YEAR ROTATION. 


The weakness of system 4 is that it requires too much labor in 
June. This can be remedied by adding another year to the rotation 
and having a crop of cowpeas that is planted in May and harvested 
in August. With this modification of system 4, we have the four-year 
rotation (illustrated on the title page) : 
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Acres, 
Oa eo eon ea eS ; vane 
Jorn and winter cover crop_- 12 
Cowpeas, planted in May____ 12 
Oats or wheat, followed by cowpe:ns 12 
Sweet potatoes Societal 1 
Late Irish potatoes__ ; 1 


Under this system two men and a team can farm 62 acres of crops 
on 50 acres of land and be no busier than with system 4. There is 
only 1 acre less cotton than in system 4, but there are 9 acres more of 
total crops, a result accomplished by arranging the crops so that the 
work is well distributed over the year. 





Fic. 1.—Left: Rye grown after corn; no fertilizer, no clover. Right: Rye on same land, 
same stage of growth, seeded after late Irish potatoes that had been fertilized with a 
crop of crimson clover plowed under and 300 pounds of commercial fertilizer per acre. 
A feature of this system which has a bearing on the maintenance 

or increase of soil fertility is worth considering. The land for the 

May-planted cowpeas will be broken late (in April and May), hence 

a winter cover crop preceding the cowpeas would have ample time to 

make considerable growth before being plowed under. What that 

winter cover crop should be may be left to circumstances to decide, 
but crimson clover, bur clover, or the winter grains are suitable for 

the purpose. (See fig. 1.) 
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In this system there is no doubt what place oats or other small 
grain should occupy in the crop sequence, for nothing could be easier 
or better than to have them follow cowpeas, which are harvested in 
August. The main rotation would then be as follows: 

First year: Cotton followed by a winter cover crop. 

Second year: Cowpeas, planted in May, and harvested in August. 

Third year: Oats or wheat. Followed by cowpeas. 

Fourth year: Corn, (The corn may have cowpeas, soy beans, or velvet 
beans interplanted, which will furnish feed and serve as a fertilizer 
for the next year’s cotton.) 

Under this system there will be an abundance of feed, the surplus 
of which may be fed or sold as circumstances dictate. If oats is 
the small grain, it will furnish all the grain needed for the team 
and some for sale. The corn, with cowpeas or velvet beans or soy 
beans between, can all be transformed into pork if that seems the 
best method of disposal. The cowpeas that follow oats or wheat 
may be hogged down or saved for seed, while the cowpeas that ripen 
in August will furnish all the hay needed and perhaps some early 
feed for hogs. The sweet potatoes and late Irish potatoes will 
furnish abundance of food for the family and some for sale. 

Considering the winter cover crop and the large area of cowpeas 
in this rotation, 12 acres of cotton probably will produce as many 
bales as the 13 acres in system 4 and nearly or quite as many as the 
18 acres in system 2. The lower acreage of cotton will be com- 
pensated for by higher yields of cotton and by increased acreages of 
other crops. 

Under this system two men will be busy at profitable work 120 to 
130 days a year, and the team 100 to 105 days, not including baling 
hay and marketing feed crops. 


System 6. INCLUDING LESPEDEZA. 


System 6 is substantially the same as system 5, except that les- 
pedeza (Japan clover) takes the place of the cowpeas that. follow 
oats or wheat. Also the Irish and sweet potatoes are left out, at 
least so far as market crops are concerned. The acreages which two 
men and. a team can farm under this system will be as follows: 


Acres. 
Cotton and winter cover crop____-_-- Rea eae ee 
Cowpeas planted in May_____-_-_- Sct or pie Se a 
Oats or wheat followed by lespedeza aera Oe 
Corn Bee eerie hcptep eke eae Sais Hee? ; 14 


This makes a total of 70 acres of crops on 56 acres, the lespedeza 


being a second crop after oats or wheat. 
This system is not as generally applicable as system 5, because 
there are many poor upland soils where lespedeza does not grow 
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tall enough for a hay crop. It is applicable, however, to creek and 
river bottom lands, at least so far as lespedeza is concerned, and to 
the silty soils of eastern Arkansas. Moisture is the important thing 
in making a crop of lespedeza and if that is plentiful it can be 
grown for hay even on the poorer lands. 

By substituting lespedeza for cowpeas, following oats or wheat, 
it is possible to farm a larger area with the same crew and equip- 
ment, because of the fact that lespedeza requires no work in June, 
whereas cowpeas following oats or wheat must be planted on freshly 
broken land—land that must. be broken in June and early July. 
The net effect of this change on the acres that can be farmed by two 
men and a team is that they can handle 70 acres of crops raised on 
56 acres of land compared with 62 acres of crops on 50 acres of land 
in system 5, 

Lespedeza seed has been so expensive for several years that it is 
possible that to save the seed alone and let the rest of the crop go to 
the land as a fertilizer might pay very well. 

In this system, as in system 5, there would be more than enough 
oats for the team, hence the corn with peas or other legume could be 
made into pork. Lespedeza could be marketed as hay or seed or fed 
to cattle. The cowpeas planted in May could be made into hay, or 
part of them could furnish early feed for hogs. 

Such systems as this, as well as systems 3, 4, and 5, would involve 
the use of grain binders and thrashing machines. Farming condi- 
tions would be better if such machines were more numerous in many 
parts of the cotton region, and such crop systems would tend to 
increase their numbers. 

Under this system two men would be busy at profitable work 120 
to 130 days a year, and the team 105 to 110 days a year, not including 
the work of baling hay and marketing feed crops. 

System 7. A MIXED SYSTEM. 


System 7 may be called a mixed system, with a considerable variety 
of crops, though cotton leads, occupying about 30 per cent of the 
cropped area. Under average conditions two men and a team can 
farm, under this system, the following acreages of various crops: 


Acres. 

Cotton- Gules adc ate ec ._ 14 
Cree Stes ie PI Gaerne Be es ol 30 ae 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas___—-~-_- Sea 8 
Cowpeas: planted in May------------- eee 8 
DUNNE Set ea Se ee See oe i ces Ce 
PRC TAC ONOR crs tale rs Sa ae eminence he YE 
1 


Sere en VOLO CORRS 33. S25 lek ee eee 


This makes a total of 54 acres of crops on 46 acres of land. This 
system is irregular in its acreages of crops, yet it can easily be 
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arranged into a three-year rotation with an odd acre outside the 
rotation. 

May and June are busy months under this system, as are Septem- 
ber and October. The May and June work can be handled by two 
hands, however, provided the hoeing is not excessive, and it will not 
be excessive if proper implements are used and the weed management 
is good. 

The October work is fairly heavy, but it can be managed by hiring 
extra labor for a few days or by throwing some of the October work 
into November, such as gathering corn or picking cotton. Corn is 
ordinarily gathered in October, but it may be cut and shocked in 
August, and may then stand till November before it is husked, a plan 
that reduces the October work and permits early preparation for 
fall grains. 

This system, like several of the preceding, provides feed for the 
stock and food for the family, and some surplus for sale. Corn, peas, 
peanuts, and sweet potatoes are preeminently desirable as hog feed, 
and any surplus of these things can be utilized in making pork. 

These crops will keep two men busy at profitable work 130 to 140 
days a year, and a team 100 to 105 days, not including the work of 
baling hay and marketing feed crops. 


System 8. SOY BEANS ADDED. 


The soy bean crop is one of the promising new crops for North and 
South and one particularly desirable on account of its high content 
of oil and protein, or fat and muscle making food. It is already a 
considerable crop in eastern North Carolina, where machines are used 
for harvesting the crop for seed. The crop grows well in all the 
cotton States, but in most localities the methods of saving seed are 
still crude. System 8 includes soy beans as one of the important 
crops, and under this system two men and a team may be expected 
to handle crops as follows: 


Acres. 

Cotton and winter cover crop ; = ’ . 10 

Cowpeas planted in May_- . cee ae 

* Wheat or oats, followed by cowpeas___---~--~-~- See) wah 5 ee 
Soy beans 10 

Corn : ; ns 10 

Early Irish potatoes : 1 

Late Irish potatoes : E wees 1 


This makes 62 acres of crops on 51 acres of land, the wheat or oats 
being followed by cowpeas the same year, and the early Irish pota- 
toes being followed by a late crop. 

Two of these crops may be followed by winter cover crops without 
necessitating the hiring of extra labor, and these may be sown in 
September in both the cotton and the soy beans. 
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If a leguminous cover crop follows cotton, and if corn is inter- 
planted with cowpeas or velvet beans, every acre of land except 
the 1 acre occupied by Irish potatoes will have a legume on it every 
year, which means a gain in soil fertility. 

This system is well adapted to the production of live stock, espe- 
cially hogs, though, of course, extra pasture will be needed in all these 
systems if many animals are kept. Soy beans may be turned into 
pork or saved for hay or seed. This system, as well as several that 
precede it, would produce as much cotton as the average family now 
raises and possibly more, would provide plenty of feed and food, 
and would furnish a variety of products for sale. Whether to sell 
the feed products direct or through animals is a question that must 
be answered differently under different conditions, but if there should 
be a genera] movement toward such systems as 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, 
some of the feeds must go into live stock to prevent glutting the feed 
market. 

Under this system two men will be busy at profitable work 120 to 
130 days, and the team 105 to 110 days, not including baling hay and 
marketing feed crops. 

System 9. NO COTTON. 

All the systems described hitherto have had cotton as the principal 
money crop, but in this system there is none. Cotton is a good money 
crop and most southern farmers should grow it, but there are a few 
men here and there who prefer not to grow it, and these may be 
interested in such a system. System 9 is less intensive than any of 
the others here suggested, being based almost entirely on grain and 
hay crops, which require a small amount of labor. It can not be 
recommended, however, outside of the lespedeza area. The acreages 
of crops for this system are as follows: 


Acres 
Corn and winter cover crop : 20 
Cowpeas planted in May bis eis . 20 
Oats or wheat followed by lespedeza for hay, seed, or both 20 
Volunteer lespedeza for hay 20 


arly Irish potatoes 2 
» 


Late Trish potatoes 

This is a total of 104 acres of crops on 82 acres of land. Twenty 
acres of lespedeza is a second crop, and 2 acres of late Trish potatoes 
follow the early crop on the same land. 

It would lighten the October work in this system and would facili- 
tate the planting of a winter cover crop after corn if the latter crop 
were cut and shocked or part of it put into the silo; and a cover crop 
is particularly desirable because, being followed by cowpeas, it has 
time to make a heavy growth before being plowed under. 

These crops would prove excellent for a dairy farmer using hogs 
as a side line, or would be good crops to market if care were taken 
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to get a good quality of grain and hay. However, if system 9 were 
adopted by dairymen the crop acres might have to be scaled down, 
since dairymen can not put in as many hours in the field as other 
farmers. 

The Irish potatoes, though occupying a small area, would doubt- 
less add considerably to the farm income, and the legumes would have 
a very beneficial effect on the fertility of the soil. 

All of these crops would keep two men busy at profitable work 130 
to 140 days a year, and a team about the same time, but this does not 
include baling hay and marketing hay and grain. If all these ereps 
were marketed as such, the system would keep the men and the team 
busy much of the winter as well as all summer. 


System 10. INTRODUCING ALFALFA. 


This, the last system to be described, is the only one with alfalfa, 
and of course is applicable only to those lands on which that crop can 
be grown. Alfalfa isa very productive crop, but it is often a dificult 
problem to plan a crop system including alfalfa so that there will not 
be too much work on hay at times when other work is pressing. The 
following, however, is suggested as a practical system for two men 
and a team: 


Acres. 
NN tt es ed erate ee den Sen ee el ee 12 
Re has jas SA ci Sens ee 8 yee : 12 
Cowpeas, planted in May__---_- eee ea ee eae eee 6 
Sorghum hay, planted May 1____- anes Se ee 
Wheat or cate followed by cowpeas___....._............__.{.. 6 
WINNMNEEM oe ee ce Br eek Bae Oe 3 nk a 
Early Irish potatoes______- gene ees ae Se 
eee Be Parent CRON i tt ek Motos. ae 


This amounts to 56 acres of crops on 49 acres of land and is a more 
intensive system than the foregoing. 

Cotton is the principal money crop, but alfalfa may also be a 
money crop of importance, and even if the alfalfa is sold there would 
still be an abundance of feed for stock and perhaps enough to pro- 
duce some animals or animal products for sale. The Irish potatoes 
would also bring a little money. The alfalfa could not, of course, be 
used in a short rotation, but should remain on the land as long as it 
does well. 

These crops would keep two men busy at profitable work 125 to 
135 days a year and the team 105 to 110 days, without considering 
the work of baling hay and marketing hay and grain crops. These 
might, of course, be fed on the farm, in which case the work of mar- 
keting may be practically ignored. 
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SUMMARY OF THE SYSTEMS, WITH ACREAGES FOR LIGHT, 
MEDIUM, AND HEAVY SOILS. 


The acreages specified in the foregoing descriptions of the various 
systems suggested are for central Arkansas, where the soil is mod- 
erately easy to till. The systems as outlined, however, apply to the 

1 greater part of the State, with such changes in acreages as are made 
necessary by differences in soil. In the northeast they would have to i 
be modified somewhat, and in the northwest they do not apply at all. 
In eastern Arkansas the soils are heavy and the acreages that can 












be covered by a man and team are reduced accordingly, while in | 
southwestern Arkansas the soils are very light and the acreages that i 





can be covered are correspondingly larger. In the following sum- 
mary of these crop systems the acreages are given for each of the 
three sections—for light, medium, and heavy soils. oe 







Some of these systems will be found practicable in northern iz 
Louisiana, northeastern Texas, sou.cneastern Oklahoma, western Ten- iT 
nessee, and the northern half of Mississippi. us 





FOR SOUTHWESTERN ARKANSAS. 






Crop system for sandy soils easy to till; two men and two work animals. 





[Cotton yield, 225 pounds lint cotton per acre; corn yield, 20 bushels per acre.] 





a ———__—_———— —$________ i 





Total Second Total 





. Cro : 
System. oun land in | or double of 
i crops. crops. 













System 1: : 
co eR S ace eee at Ses ae Ra Pe a ere ee 23 





Y 


EEE Gaia. e o°8 wie ds ob alee 2660 6i6.o 0 20 66S tn 6 4:6 60:56 
Pty I¥ish HOUALOER: 22. 526< 2. oon os aeece es 
System 2: 

NNER ors Stl tie ee oS CER Se ta aie o sai eae 19 | 














Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas......---- 
System 3: 
Cotton and winter cover crop.........------- 1 












a 
Cowpeas planted in May.........-...-----. 9 ‘ 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas......---- 9 | 45 9 54 
UAE ae Rg aie, = rain md eae eae ae Ie 9 | \ 
1 


Diets Trish POWs: 2.5 .)s soe sacs estes te 
System 4: 
IRIN corte oe ie Gora caisson te eemads 


| 

| 

| 
aa oem penne | s} oul 

| 

| 






Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas......---- 







Late Ixtehy potatoes... --. 6. 2-2... oe 
System 5: 
Cotton and winter cover crop..........------ 13 
Cowpeas planted in May........-.-...2..-+- 13 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas......---- 13 | 54 13 67 
NRE ee Meecha pied nce ain s nicec esate ae 13 | 










Late Irish potatoes..........--.-------+---- 

System 6: 
Cotton and winter cover crop............---- 15 
Cowpeas planted in May.........-..-...--- 15 
Oats or wheat followed where feasible by 







60 15 75 






PNPM ERM DS cera ore fb icin iin sia = © 15 
MONRRDtes SeeNe ate oss ot eas tice Se ax'e nln 15 
(It is doubtful whether lespedeza is suited 
to this region.) 











System 5: 
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Crop system for sandy soils casy to till: tio men and 


mals—Continued. 


two work ani- 


Tota | Secon 
System, one tess 1 in | or dout He | 
} , crops, j crops. 
System 7: Acres Acres Acres 
omen oc ef : re ete : 15 
Sete ee tere ye 2S a tg 2 : 1] 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas...-.. 8 
BO ee ee . { 50 8 
Cowpeas planted in May. cia 10 
Sweet potatoes......... Rea ataie ty PS ater on | 
Late Irish potatoes.......-. . | | 
System 8: 
Cotton and winter cover c id Ee oe a be las ll 
Cowpeas planted in May. ° LI 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas...... 1] 
Soy beans. Seeder Bs : 11 56 12 
Corn. Pace he hak a ee niente ate ora 11 
Marly “Tris h ‘potatoes followed by late Iris h 
SAIN ae cs aipe hah ce waa ees Ww aes ] 


System 9 (not applicable to this region). 
System 10 (not applicable to this region). 


FOR CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


animals. 


[Cotton yield, 200 pounds lint cotton per acre; corn yield, 20 bushels per 


i 


System 3: 


System 4: 


bite. Crop Potal 
areas crops 
| 
| 
Svstem 1: Acres. Acres 
PRROMEII. 2 oes cle sa ‘ : : ; ; 22 |) 39 
RES eer aa )s = sc “ ll jf a 
System 2: 
ENMU = Sra o:dicts ge Ae2 seo Is 
RNR he oo es ‘ 1s 40 
Oats or wheat followed by cow peas Saas 4 
Cotton and winter cover crop..........-. 16 
Cowpeas planted in May 8 | 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas...... nae 8 4] 
Oorn 5... os ngiete a Sica ; 7 Pet Bid utein aA 8 
Late Irish potatoes Weekes l 
Ses Soiree Shiels 13 
{ae 13 
Oats or wheat followed by cow wpe ee 13 - 
Late Irish potatoes......- I 
Cotton and winter cover c ig fevssceeer ne 12 
Cowpeas planted in May. 12 | 
Oats or wheat followed by cow peas ee 12 ‘ 
Corn.... 12 - 
WERE ROTKLOOR.. 5.525 ~<a o's oe sie > l 
SMD SEGUE PWRLOCS.. 255.5 a 2's sc oe os ook I 


Second 
| landin | or doubk 


crop 


Acres. 


0 


68 


Crop systems for medium soils, or those tilled with moderate effort; two men and two work 


acre. ] 

Total 

| of 

| crops. 
Acres, 

33 

| 44 

bey 

53 

} 

| 

| 62 





Crop 


Syst 


Syst 
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Crop systems for medium soils, or those tilled with moderate effort; tivo men 
and two work animals—Continued. 


‘ Cron | , retal Second Total 
System, es | land in | or double of 
Se crops crops. crops 
‘) 
System 6: At Acre Acres Acres 
Cotton and winter cover crop......-- li 
Cowpeas planted in May... l4 | = 4 0 
Oats or wheat followed by lespedez 14 ms F 
ONO ese dsb ooo ncelee ee 14 
System 7: 
2) - ; 14 }) 
PHD sain wis Saas ws ae 10 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpea ee 8 i} 
POMP i 2 ise debex { 16 8 54 
Cowpeas planted in May 8 | 
Sweet potatoes......... | | 
Late Irish potatoes...... | 
System 8: 
Cotton and winter cover crop..........-- 10 
Cowpeas planted in May. -. : 10 
Wheat or oats followed by cowpeas...... : i) 
OY ROANB.c.50.- 2 oe ee: arenes Susrthe 10 51 1] 62 
OOP ook cease: : asnabea 10 
Early Irish potatoes followed by late Irish 
POMOC oo oss 222 bee a baa 1 i} 
System 9: 
Corn and winter cover crop........---.--- 20 ) 
Cowpeas planted in May.....--. Zl 20 
Oats or wheat followed by le a . for hi Ly, | 
seed, OF DOE... 6.606655 Kote L aw eiaaweed | 20 82 Ze 104 
Volunteer lespedeza for hay ud oe coe ifs 20 
arly Irish potatoes followed by late Irish 
potatoes Bes wae ob oui sale ats 5 oven 2 
Svstem 10: 
: SE 2k na ck Sane ae at Ss ard SNe ese 12 |) 
Ce ee eee | 12 | 
Sorghum hay. = i 5% : ee 6 | 
Cowpeas planted in “May. eS Sent 6 | 49 ( 
Wheat or oats followed ‘by cowpeas...... --| 6 | : ; i 
PRONE cc ac sicicins = ate 6 
Early [rish potatoes ‘followed 1 * jate Irish | | 
pote PMNs nea Sas . - +} ] 


FOR EASTERN ARKANSAS. 


. . , ry " “7 " . , 
Crop systems for silt and clay soils that are dificult to till: two men and two work animals. 


[Cotton yield, 300 pounds lint cotton per acre; corn yield. 25 bushels per acre. ] 
eae) 
Total Second | Total 
(Cr 
t€ ae ndin {or double | if 
re rop croy crops 
System 1: Acres dcres Acres. Aercs. 
RRM ot ew S A Fic ace Sa ere 18 |) nes 0 t 
‘ ( ( af af 
RNR fe icra ete Sree nive a oak So ee eae 9 f{ 
System 2: 
Pe eee Westie ce cat ueeeb air ans 15 | 
SRN Gyn, ert aN gece ie a's nia io cle ws Wie S's ewe 1d 34 4 38 
Wheat or oats followed ‘by COW Deas 5.2.58 4 | 
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Crop systems for medium soils, or those tilled with moderate effort; two men 
and two work animals—Continued. 


Gaon Total Second Total 
I land in | or double of 


System, | arene 
“eet | crops. crops 


crops. 


System 3: 
Cotton and winter cover crop 
Cowpeas planted in May 
Wheat or oats followed by cowpeas.......-. 


KIT 


iene 1; 
Cotton 
Corn. 
Wheat or oats followed by cowpeas . 
Late Irish pote atoes 
System 5: 
Cotton and winter cover crop.... 
Cowpeas planted in May Se 
Wheat or oats followed by cowpea ee 


Late Irish potatoes............. 
Sweet potatoes................-.- 

System 6: 
Cotton and winter cover crop....... 
Cowpeas planted in May pee sive 
Wheat or oats followed by lespedeza ewseee 


System 7: 
Cotton 
Corn 5 ee 
Wheat or oats followed by cowpeas... .. 
Peanuts... ; 
Cowpeas planted i in Ma uy 
Sweet potatoes Seah ae oie ele h Ss ee 
Late Irish RIE in Gapiare ww is ais s' a. 08's 
System 8: 
Cotton and winter cover crop 
Cowpeas planted in May ; 
Wheat or oats followed by cowpea aS =. 
Soy beans 





Early iris h potatoes followed by late Irish 


System 9: 
Corn and winter cover crop. -. 
Cowpeas planted in May 
Wheat or oats followed by lespedeza for hay 
seed, or both 
Volunteer lespedeza for hay. : 
Early oie h potatoes followed by late Trish 





Sorghum hay 

Cowpeas planted in May. Siento 

Wheat or oats followed by cowpeas . 

Alfalfa. . : 
Early Iris h potatoes. followed by ‘late Irish 
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THINGS TO CONSIDER IN CHOOSING AND ADAPTING A CROP 
SYSTEM. 


SOIL. 


In applying the systems just described the farmer should bear 
in mind the fact that they have been calculated for three types of 
soil—light, medium, and heavy—and in adopting a system he should 
adapt it to his own type of soil. 

YIELDS. 

Yields also have an important bearing on the acreage that can 
be covered by a man and team. In adopting a system allowance 
should be made for yields that have been taken as a basis in cal- 
culating these systems, since, if yields were much larger than those 
assumed, that fact would necessitate hiring extra labor or cutting 
down the number of acres of crops farmed. For soils that are easy 


to till in southwestern Arkansas the assumed yields are 225 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre and 20 bushels of corn per acre, with other 
crops in proportion. For soils tilled with medium effort in central 
Arkansas the yields (actual averages on which these systems are 
based) are 200 pounds of lint cotton per acre and 20 bushels of corn 
per acre. For silt and clay soils in eastern Arkansas the assumed 
yields are 300 pounds of lint cotton per acre and 25 bushels of corn 


per acre. 

An average day’s work in picking cotton may be called 130 to 150 
pounds of seed cotton; hence, if the yield is larger or smaller than 
the one assumed, it will be easy to calculate how much to allow for 
this circumstance. 

TIME AVAILABLE FOR CROP WORK. 

The number of days which men and teams can work in the field at 
crop work depends on the month and on the rainfall, but for average 
Arkansas conditions the time available is about as follows: 

Days Days. 
Beene rest er es I Ps we ta a : _) “20 
February : _ 10] August 2 ena ae 20 
Meee he Sas 15 | September _- a 20 
eiens ees 18 | October : i é 20 


May cue .ss. vine tg. 20") November... 15 


ss Shiecearss ac bs Di ean 


BORO goo ee es eo ee) ecemuer- Sa 12 

This makes a total of 200 days in a year, and leaves 165 days not 
available for such work, of which 52 days are Sundays and 113 are 
days that are too wet, cold, or hot, although men and teams may work 
much of this time on improvements, repairs, cutting and hauling 
wood, and other miscellaneous work. On sandy soils the available 
time is greater than on other soils, because they dry more quickly 


after rains. 
EFFECT OF WEATHER. 


With soils of the same kind and with the same drainage there is 
a difference in the acres that can be handled per man and team ac- 
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cording to the amount and frequency of the rainfall. Many and 
frequent showers in the growing season mean fewer days available 
for field work and more weeds. The total rainfall in the State is 
greatest in eastern Arkansas, but the summer rainfall, which has an 
important bearing on this question, is fully as great in western 
Arkansas. There is no rule by which to estimate how much the 


acreages should be cut down in accordance with increase in summe1 
rainfall, but the allowance to be made for this is probably not great. 

There is no way of figuring accurately for extraordinary seasons, 
vet the farmer must figure and does figure whenever he decides on 
the number of acres of crops he will plant, and in a majority of cases 
he figures about right. During exceptionally wet Mays and Junes 
he gets caught in the grass, and something of the same kind must 


happen occasionally under any system. However, such exceptional] 

seasons will not. in the long run, have more serious consequences 

with the systems here described than with those now followed. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND STUMPS. 

The acreage given for each system is for land that is level or gently 
sloping, and would have to be cut down for regions that are very 
hilly. It is also assumed that the land is practically free from 
stumps and sprouts. 

SIZE OF FIELDS. 

The size of the field, determining whether rows are long or short, 
has an effect on the number of acres that can be farmed per man 
and horse. The information on which all these cropping systems 
are based was gathered in regions where the fields are small to 
medium size, hence for large fields and long rows both men and 
teams could do somewhat better. 

WEED MANAGEMENT. 

Weeds are so common on every farm that they are generally ac- 
cepted as necessary evils, and there is little appreciation of the far- 
reaching effect they have in reducing the area that can be farmed 
per man and team. The cost of weeds in a cotton field is much more 
than the cost of hoeing or than the loss entailed by the retarding of 
growth of cotton. They limit the area that can be farmed per man 
and mule, and in thus restricting they limit the size of the business 
and the income also. 

The amount of labor with the hoe for May and June is somewhat 
more than half of all work on cotton during those months, and teams 
are busy only half to two-thirds of the time when men are busy all 
the time. At least this is the case where the number of hands is about 
equal to the number of work animals. Women and children, of 
course, are drafted into service during these months, but the point 
to be made clear is that any practices, implements, or kinds of man- 
agement that can be put into effect to reduce the work with the hoe 
will enable the family to increase its crop acres and thus increase its 
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income. With good weed management there would be no need of 
women in the fields at this time. 

In planning these cropping systems the work of chopping and 
hoeing was assumed to be the average under present practices: hence 
if the hoeing were reduced by any method whatever it would reduce 
the work for May and June. and thus permit the farmers to handle 
larger acreages or to handle one or two acres of Irish or sweet pota- 
toes in addition to the regular crops. 

It is well known that share croppers have a preference for grow- 
ing cotton after cotton instead of after corn, because less hoeing is 
required, since less crab grass goes to seed in cotton than in corn fields. 
Crab grass is a serious nuisance in the cotton field. largely because it 
goes to seed freely in corn fields in previous years. The fact that corn 
is “laid by ” much earlier than cotton accounts for this. 


METHODS OF REDUCING HOEING. 


A modern practice which helps to reduce the hoe work is to run a 
section harrow across the cotton rows before the crop is thinned. 
This may not be practicable if there is too much trash on the surface, 
but if the old cotton and corn stalks are well cut and are turned under 
deep there will be little trouble with trash on the surface. One of the 
advantages of planting cotton after cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts, or 
lespedeza is the fact that no trash is in the way and the young cotton 
can be cross-harrowed to the best advantage. 

Another method by which some farmers reduce hoeing is to graze 
geese in the cotton fields. Whether the practice is advantageous 
from all standpoints or not, it is a fact that farmers who keep geese 
farm more acres of crops per hand than those who do not keep them. 
On 50 farms in Columbia County, Ark., the 30 farmers who kept 
geese raised 4 acres more crops per hand than those who did not keep 
them, and this was done in the face of the fact that 57 per cent of the 
cropped area was planted in cotton on the farms that kept geese as 
compared with 50 per cent on those that did not. Farmers estimate 
that 12 geese are equal to one hoe hand in keeping grass out of cotton. 
\ danger connected with this practice, however. is that there is a 
tendency to depend too much on the geese and not keep the cotton as 
clean as it should be. It would seem that this was actually the case 
in Columbia County, where the 20 farmers who did not keep geese 
made 25 pounds more lint cotton per acre than those who kept them. 

The old adage that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure 
as applied in the matter of weed management is more effective than 
all the methods previously mentioned. Every well-kept nursery in 
the country is a standing demonstration of the effectiveness of pre- 
venting weeds from going to seed. Nurseries of young fruit trees 
usually stand three vears, during which time no weeds are allowed to 
go to seed, and it is found that the first farm crop after nursery trees 
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is exceptionally clean. How to do this in ordinary farm practice is a 
question, but in system 5, for instance, it would be comparatively easy 
to prevent grass and weeds from going to seed by the following 
practices: 


1. Keep corn clean and do not “lay by ” too early. 

2. Cut and shock corn as soon as ripe enough and disk the land 
immediately to destroy weeds. Then plant a winter cover 
crop on this land in September. 

3. Give lambs, and sometimes sheep, the run of the cornfields 
in July and after. 

During the first year of the rotation in system 5, when cotton oc- 
cupies the land, it should be kept very clean, and a winter cover crop 
should be sown in the cotton “ middles ” in September. 

During the second year of the rotation no troublesome weeds will 
ordinarily go to seed, because the land is broken in April and May 
and planted to cowpeas, which are harvested in August, after which 
the land is prepared for fall grains. 

During the third year, when small grains followed by cowpeas 
occupy the land, it will be easy to manage so that few or no weeds 
will go to seed. 

During the fourth year the corn, if handled as suggested, will leave 
the land practically free from weeds for the cotton of the following 
year. 

PEAS OR NO PEAS BETWEEN CORN ROW? 

The objection may be made that the plan of cutting and shocking 
corn and of disking the land immediately thereafter will prevent 
planting peas or other legume between the corn rows, because if the 
corn stubble were disked in late August or early September the 
legume would scarcely have made enough growth to warrant the ex- 
pense for the seed. This objection would be valid if it were not that 
an abundance of legumes may be grown in Arkansas without plant- 
ing cowpeas between the corn rows. The advantage of cutting and 
shocking corn and immediately disking the land is that much rough 
feed is thereby saved, a winter cover crop may be planted in season, 
and weeds and grasses are prevented from going to seed, all of which 
advantages are probably worth more than the interplanted cowpeas 
would be. 

However, where corn rows are 6 to 7 feet apart a single row of 
cowpeas may be planted in each middle in June, and two more culti- 
vations given, and if velvet beans are planted in the rows with the 
corn, then by the time the cowpeas are laid by the beans will quickly 
spread out and cover up and smother out young grass and weeds. 
This practice will prove satisfactory if the work is well done and at 
the right time, but in reality it will usually mean the growth of crab 
grass and the reseeding of this pestiferous annual. 
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SHEEP DESTROY WEEDS. 


Sheep are extremely valuable as weed destroyers, and they can be 
shifted from field to field as crops permit, where they will clear up 
the fence rows. In some parts of the country it is common practice 
to turn the lambs, at weaning time, into the cornfields, where they 
destroy weeds, but do not injure the corn. Where the corn ears stand 
up fairly high sheep may be turned in after corn is laid by. They 
may eat an occasional ear that is down and they will trim up the 
lower blades of the corn, but they will not “ ride” the stalks down as 
hogs do. The benefit which they thus render is much greater than 
the damage they do. 

Temporary fencing made of poultry netting is convenient for con- 
fining sheep to specified areas, especially when this area is in corn, 
since the cornstalks serve very well as posts to which to tie the wire 
netting. Corner posts should, of course, be more substantial. 

Sheep may be used also to destroy weeds in fields that are not 
planted in crops, along roadways, and in waste places, thus tending 
to clean up the whole place and reduce the weed seeds that may be 
blown in or tracked in on cultivated fields. Sheep are more con- 
venient than goats for this purpose, since they are more easily con- 


fined. 
EFFICIENCY OF MEN, TEAMS, AND IMPLEMENTS. 


Some men and teams work faster and more regularly than others, 
and these differences make a great difference in the area they can 
cover. The acreages given for each of the foregoing systems are for 
the average workers and work animals, hence if men and teams are 
above or below the average in their ability to work, the acreages 
should be modified in each instance to suit the case. Also, it makes 
a difference whether one-horse or two-horse implements are used. 
The use of one-horse implements requires nearly double the man 
work and but a fraction less of horse work than the use of two-horse 
implements. 

RELATION OF SYSTEMS TO FOOD PRODUCTION. 

Present conditions require that yields be increased, that foodstuffs 
be raised in abundance, and that the supply of fats and proteins, 
vegetable and animal, be increased. 

The various crop systems above described meet these requirements 
in somewhat different measure. Some are well calculated to increase 
soil fertility and the yield of crops, and some are not. Some are high 
in food production and some are low. Some are well adapted to the 
production of meat, milk, etc., and others are not. It may be taken 
for granted that in most cases the farm should raise all the feedstuffs 
that are consumed on the farm, unless possibly some concentrates are 
bought to balance the corn, hay, and roughage grown, and it may 
also be assumed that each farm should produce an abundance of 
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vegetables, fruits, milk, meat, butter, poultry, eggs, sweet corn, and 
peas for the use of the family. It is, of course, assumed that certain 
vegetables and fruits will be grown in the home garden, a most im- 
portant supplement to any crop system that may be adopted; also 
that improved pastures will be provided. Even with these additional 
sources of food supply, however, system 1 would be lacking in the 
matter of furnishing home supplies, whereas system 5 would furnish 
all these things in large measure. Indeed, the latter system would 
not only furnish enough food and feed for the family, but would 
furnish a surplus for market. 

Some kind of live stock, of course, should be kept to consume the 
surplus feed which some of these systems supply. In system 5, for 
instance, if the oats were fed to the team, all the corn and part of the 
peas could be used to produce pork. A few cows could also be kept 
to consume cowpea hay, and some dairy products could be sold. Such 
a system would produce all the cotton that an average family could 
pick, food and feedstuffs for home use, and other crops or animals 
and animal products to be marketed, and would thus constitute a 
well-rounded system of farming. 


RELATION OF SYSTEMS TO LABOR REQUIREMENTS. 


It is a matter of great importance that men and teams be kept 
reasonably busy at profitable work, and if we consider the various 
systems from this standpoint we find that some are better than others. 
Cotton requires little team work after the 1st of August, but a great 
deal of man, woman, and child work, and thus system 1, in which 
two-thirds of the land is occupied with cotton, is markedly inefficient 
in its use of horses and mules. Some of these systems distribute the 
work of men and teams over the vear very evenly, but in others, as, 
for instance, in systems 1 and 2. the seasonal distribution of labor is 
poor. August is entirely unoccupied under several systems, but is 
partly used or occupied in systems 5 and 6. 

More acres are farmed per man and mule under some systems than 
under others, yet the systems in which most acres are farmed are 
those which stand high from the standpoint of increasing fertility. 
Under system 3 a farmer can farm 25 per cent more land than under 
system 1 and keep it in a higher state of fertility. Also, under sys- 
tem 5 two men and a team can easily farm 50 acres, as compared with 
40 acres under system 2, make the land richer at the same time, and 
probably increase the average production of cotton per family. 

High production per acre, high production per man, plenty of food 
for home use, and a high efficiency of man and mule labor are to be 
attained through following, not necessarily precisely, the systems here. 
outlined, but at least the principles upon which the approved systems 
presented have been based. 
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ROP SYSTEMS for Arkansas that make for in- 

creased food production and increased efficiency 
in man labor and horse labor are described in the 
following pages. By the introduction of cowpeas, 
soy beans, and other legumes, and by second crop- 
ping, provision is made for a considerable increase 
in the number of crop acres that can be farmed by 
the average family. Thus, two men with a team, 
who under a cotton and corn system can farm but 
33 acres of land, can handle 50 acres and raise 62 
acres of crops under a system providing for a 4-year 
rotation, including (1) cotton with a winter cover 
crop, (2) cowpeas, (3) oats or wheat followed by 
cowpeas, and (4) corn. 


In each of the cropping systems suggested the crop 
acreages are calculated for two men and a team, and 
for light, medium, and heavy soils. 


These systems in general apply to all of Arkansas, 
except the northwestern part, and some of them may 
be used to advantage in northern Louisiana, north- 
eastern Texas, southeastern Oklahoma, western Ten- 
nessee, and the northern half of Mississippi. 


Revised October, 1923 
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NEED OF BETTER SYSTEMS. 


Meme FARMER decides before each planting season what crops 

he will plant and the approximate acreage of each, and he bases 
his estimate of acreage on his previous experience or the experience 
of some one whose judgment he trusts. But the moment that he at- 
tempts to introduce a new crop, and often when he changes the acre- 
ages of his old ones, he is at a loss to determine how much he can 
handle with his labor, teams, and equipment. Many a farmer has 
lost money by miscalculation in this regard. 

At present there is more than the usual changing of plans among 
Arkansas farmers, and there is a real need for definite information 
as to how many acres of crops a family and a team should be expected 
to farm and how the number of acres varies according to the crop 
system adopted. It is pretty well known in each community how 
many acres of the standard crops can be farmed per family or per 
mule, but there is little or no knowledge as to how many acres might 
be farmed under other systems, and this bulletin is written to give 
some definite information on this point. 

A study of 70 farms in the northern end of Pulaski County, Ark., 
covering the year 1916, showed that families farmed an average of 
33.7 acres of all crops. On 50 farms in Lee and Phillips Counties in 
eastern Arkansas, they farmed 27.8 acres, while around Magnolia, in 
southwestern Arkansas, they farmed 36.7 acres. These variations 
were due partly to the type of farming, partly to differences in crop 
yields, partly to differences in the type of soil, and partly to other 
factors. 

Families differ, of course, in size, but the average number of hands 
per family on the farms included in this inquiry was about 2, or one 
man and a boy, and the average number of work animals per family 

3 
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also about 2 (with considerable variation, however, in different sec- 
tions). These averages have been made the basis of this bulletin. 
The crop systems mentioned have been calculated from labor data 
gathered from many farms, and the acreages given are such as two 
men and a team can farm handily, with some exceptions to be noted. 
These acreages are based on the experience of farmers at Jackson- 
ville, Pulaski County, where average yields are 200 pounds of lint 
cotton and 20 bushels of corn per acre, and where the soil is neither 
as easy to till as in the very sandy regions nor as hard as in the silty, 
clayey soils which abound in the State. In using these figures al- 
lowance must be made for variations in type of soil, yield, and other 
things. (On pages 15 to 18 the acres for each system are given for 
medium soils in central Arkansas, for silty soils in eastern Arkansas, 
and for sandy soils in southwestern Arkansas, with yields of cotton 
and corn for each locality.) 


HOW THE SYSTEMS MAY BE ADAPTED TO INDIVIDUAL NEEDS. 


The systems here described are believed to be numerous and varied 
enough to satisfy usual variations in conditions; if one does not fit, 
another may. In many cases they will be merely suggestive; if the 
farmer sees one that he thinks is good he may adopt it, or he may 
modify it to suit his case. There are numberless possible combina- 
tions of crops and acreages, but the 10 which are given will probably 
suffice to illustrate the principles of combination and give ample op- 
portunity for choice. 

What may be done with two work animals is fairly indicative of 
what may be done with any other number of work animals. Thus, 
other things being equal, the farmer with but one mule can count on 
covering approximately half the acreage covered by the farmer with a 
team, while the farmer who is in position to keep three teams at work 
can count on covering approximately three times that acreage. 

In using the figures given in this bulletin for estimating the acreage 
that may be farmed with a given crew, the number of men available 
should be taken into account as well as the number of horses or mules. 
If the number of “ hands” varies in marked degree from the number 
of work animals, some allowance must be made for that fact. Where 
hands are more numerous than work animals, there is a marked 
tendency toward a very liberal use of the hoe, and if they are fewer 
in number the work animals stand idle part of chopping time unless 
extra hands are hired. Indeed, the average work animal on the farms 
studied in Arkansas does not work up to the limit of available time 
even in the busy months of May and June, which means, in part, 
that the farmer stops the plow part of the time to help out with the 
hoe, a fact which has greater significance than is apparent on the 
surface. If a farmer has two work animals, but fewer than two 
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field hands, or their equivalent in boys or women who do field work, 
he can not farm the acreages suggested unless he can hire some extra 
labor. In actual practice each farmer must modify the system 
adopted so that the crop acres will be in proportion to the labor. 

Total farm acreages are not given, since the systems are all figured 
on the basis of acres of crop land two men and two work animals may 
be expected to farm. Size of farm would vary according to the per- 
centage of improved land and according to the amount of stock kept 
and the need for pasture. Under all systems pastures would be 
needed and these must be large enough to graze the stock that are 
on the farm. Only actual crop acreages are given here, leaving it to 
cach person to estimate how much more land will besneeded for 
pasture, etc. 

In the following systems it is assumed that the soil is one which can 
be worked with medium ease and that the yields are 200 pounds of 
lint cotton or 20 bushels of corn per acre. With soils that are hard to 
till, or when yields are larger, the acreage that two men and a team 
can handle will be proportionately smaller. 


TEN SYSTEMS OUTLINED. 
System 1. A COMMON SYSTEM, TWO-THIRDS COTTON AND ONE-THIRD CORN. 


The first system to be mentioned, though this does not imply that it 
is the best, is one in which cotton occupies two-thirds of the cropped 
area and corn one-third. The acreages of these crops which two men 
and a team can conveniently farm on Jacksonville soils, with an 
average yield of 200 pounds of lint cotton and 20 bushels of corn per 
acre, are as follows: 


Acres. 
ROUND ce eres ee Soh SS SS Boe oS tk ee 22 
rites 5 Nr ATS as DS eee eo ee Ee ee 11 


This system, with the yields mentioned, would give two hands 
profitable work 120 to 130 days a year and would keep the team busy 
70 to 75 days. During the months of May and June both men would 
be busy about all the time the average weather would permit, and 
they would doubtless fall behind their schedule if those months were 
rainy. Under average conditions, however, the two work animals 
would be busy less than two-thirds of the available time during these 
two months. The work of cotton picking could be handled by two 
average hands, even though they did not get to it as fast as it was 
ready. They could pick it out by the 20th of November in this lati- 
tude, with an ordinary season. 

One unfavorable feature of this system is that it nieidan no hay, 
though some of the farmers still “pull” fodder and thus get “hay” 
of a good quality, though at a high cost. 





1 Warly-planted corn is assumed in all these systems. 
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COWPEAS IN THE CORN. 


The practice of planting cowpeas between the corn rows is so 
common that it should be mentioned in this connection. In calculat- 
ing the various systems the work of picking peas-in-corn was not 
included. Often they are hogged down and sometimes cornstalks 
and peas are harvested together for hay. If they are gathered, how- 
ever, extra labor will be needed, which can be figured on the basis of 
one day’s work for a bushel of peas, or thereabouts. Where there 
are a number of children in the family both cotton and peas could 
probably be picked without hiring extra labor, but since the labor 
of picking peas is so great and since it conflicts with cotton picking, 
it would seem better for communities to save their peas by machine 
methods from peas planted alone. If peas are planted between the 
corn rows it would seem advisable, from the labor standpoint, to 
graze them off, unless plenty of labor is available. If it is desired 
to pick them, and if extra labor (in excess of two hands) is not 
available, the acreage of crops would have to be cut down from the 
figures given, hence the gain from legume seed saved would be 
counterbalanced by a decrease in the size of the farm business. If 
velvet beans are planted instead of cowpeas the beans may be picked 
without extra labor, because the work can be done after cotton 
picking is finished. 

System 2. A BETTER SYSTEM, HALF COTTON AND HALF CORN. 

A crop system which runs less strongly to cotton and which has 
been practiced by some of the best Arkansas planters, is one in which 
half of the land is devoted to cotton and half to corn, though in 
practice a few acres of other crops are grown. The acreages of 
crops which can be farmed by two men and a team with this system 
on medium soils are as follows: 


Acres, 
a aa re a oe eee 18 
DR i ek a al ee 18 
Wheat or oats, followed by cowpeas___-----__-~ 2 ; 4 


By cutting down the cotton acreage 4 acres per team as compared 
with system 1, the corn acreage can be increased by about 7 acres 
and still leave ine to handle about 4 acres of wheat or oats followed 
by cowpeas. Since early corn is laid by in June, there is time to 
care for a few acres of oats and cowpeas without conflict with other 
crops. While there is 4 acres less cotton in system 2 than in system 
1, yet there are 44 acres of all crops, counting the peas following 
oats, compared with 33 acres in system 1. If cowpeas are inter- 
planted in the corn, they can not be picked unless there are more 
than two hands, but they can be fed off. 

It is very likely that the yield of cotton per acre wou!d be greater 
under system 2 than under system 1. 
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This system would give two men profitable work 120 to 130 days 
a year, and a team 85 to 90 days. 

System 3. MORE COWPEAS. 

There are many Arkansas farmers who believe that system 2 does 
not go far enough toward diversification, but who nevertheless de- 
sire the cotton acreage to exceed that of any other single crop. Such 
farmers will find the following system a convenient one to follow: 


Acres. 
Sauer. nn We MOVEECTOD <a eo ee ene eee 16 
SPU RIN ORI ED UN i so ies rc rman es 8 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas________-.-___-__________ 8 
NPR ae re a a a a eS 8 
GU a Te I os a en ee eis a 1 


This totals 49 acres of crops on 41 acres of land. 

These crops may be arranged in a five-year rotation in which 
cotton occupies one division of ‘the land for twe vears, cowpeas one 
year, oats and cowpeas one year, and corn one year. A winter cover 
crop should follow the cotton crop, at least that part which precedes 
cowpeas, because of the considerable growth it would attain in the 
spring before being, plowed under. Under this system work is some- 
what crowded in September and October, but some of the cotton 
could be picked by extra hands. 

In this arrangement nearly 40 per cent of the cropped area is de- 
voted to cotton, which is a little less than in system 2. 

These crops would give two men profitable work 125 to 135 days 
a year, and a team 95 to 100 days. 

System 4. THE “ THREE-YEAR ” ROTATION. 


Many excellent authorities for years have recommended for Ar- 
kansas what is called the “three-year” system of crop rotation, 
which means that one-third of the cropped area shall be in cotton, 
one-third in corn, and one-third in oats, followed by cowpeas. The 
acreage which two men and a team can handle under this system 
depends somewhat on the order in which crops follow each other. 
In some cases oats are drilled between the cotton rows, which makes 
corn follow after oats and cowpeas and precede cotton. In some 
cases spring oats are planted where cotton grew the year before, in 
which case the sequence of crops is the same. In still another case 
the oats follow corn, the cowpeas follow oats the same year, and 
cotton follows the cowpeas the year after. Planting oats between 
cotton rows is more practical] in the hills than on the bottom lands. 
Planting in the fall after corn usually means’ late and inadequate 
preparation, with much danger of winter killing; but if corn is cut 
and shocked or put in silos in late August or early September in- 
stead of being snapped from the standing stalk, there is ample time 
to prepare a good seed bed for oats or other fall grain. People who 
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have never cut and shocked corn seem afraid of damage by the 
weather, but for the latitude of Arkansas it has been proved many 
times that the practice is a safe one. If one cuts at the right time 
and shocks well he may be sure of good results. 

Assuming, then, that winter oats follow corn; that the corn is cut 
and shocked; that cowpeas follow oats the same year; and that cotton 
follows cowpeas, the acreages that two men and a team can farm will 
be as follows: 


Acres. 
Celion ee ae ares at cere Sg AS ies 5 Som tat bist cae) ae 
I ee a nicl me eepnd o> 2 
Wheat or oats, followed by cowpeas- ahs: : wid 13 
tate trish potatoes......__---.=..- Seppe ess Lae ees a 


This makes a total of 53 acres of crops on 40 acres of land, the cow- 
peas being a second crop on the oat land. 

This system, which has been highly recommended by agricultural 
authorities, leaves something to be desired from the labor stand- 
point. It requires too much labor in the month of June; but from 
other standpoints it is an excellent system. 

In this instance an acre of late Irish potatoes has been added to 
the usual three-crop rotation, late potatoes being chosen because the 
early crop involves much work in June, the busiest month under this 
system. 

Whether the cowpeas in this system shall be cut for hay, thrashed 
for seed, hogged down, or harvested partly by one method and partly 
by another is a question that must be answered according to circum- 
stances. Also it may be debatable whether they should be planted 
in rows and cultivated or sown broadcast. In calculating the labor 
for this system it was assumed that the peas were sown broadcast 
and harvested for hay. 

If it is desired to save peas for seed they should be planted in rows, 
cultivated, cut with a mowing machine, and thrashed with a machine 
which thrashes them from the entire plant. Such machines are not 
as common as they ought to be, and there are communities where this 
plan is not practicable; but if farmers would plant peas in this man- 
ner and in the quantity suggested, thrashing machines would soon 
be provided to handle the business. 

This system would give two men profitable work 120 to 130 days a 
year and a team 95 to 100 days. 


System 5. A FOUR-YEAR ROTATION. 


The weakness of system 4 is that it requires too much labor in 
June. This can be remedied by adding another year to the rotation 
and having a crop of cowpeas that is planted in May and harvested 
in August. With this modification of system 4, we have the four-year 
rotation (illustrated on the title page) : 
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\cres, 
NORPNIINR Der IE eh PO tok ee _ 12 
Corn and winter cover crop__ , 12 
Cowpeas, planted in May__ - 12 
Oats or wheat, followed by cowpeas 12 
Sweet potatoes ee ae 1 
DORE ATION POH WER ot poets aa 1 


Under this system two men and a team can farm 62 acres of crops 
on 50 acres of land and be no busier than with system 4. There is 
only 1 acre less cotton than in system 4, but there are 9 acres more of 
total crops, a result accomplished by arranging the crops so that the 
work is well distributed over the year. 





Fic. 1.—Left: Rye grown after corn; no fertilizer, no clover. Right: Rye on same land, 
same stage of growth, seeded after late Irish potatoes that had been fertilized with a 
crop of crimson clover plowed under and 300 pounds of commercial fertilizer per acre. 
A feature of this system which has a bearing on the maintenance 

or increase of soil fertility is worth considering. The land for the 

May-planted cowpeas will be broken late (in April and May), hence 

a winter cover crop preceding the cowpeas would have ample time to 

make considerable growth before being plowed under. What that 

winter cover crop should be may be left to circumstances to decide, 
but crimson clover, bur clover, or the winter grains are suitable for 

the purpose. (See fig. 1.) 
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In this system there is no doubt what place oats or other small 
grain should occupy in the crop sequence, for nothing could be easier 
or better than to have them follow cowpeas, which are harvested in 
August. The main rotation would then be as follows: 

First year: Cotton followed by a winter cover crop. 

Second year: Cowpeas, planted in May, and harvested in August. 

Third year: Oats or wheat. Followed by cowpeas, 

Fourth year: Corn. (The corn may have cowpeas, soy beans, or velvet 
beans interplanted, which will furnish feed and serve as a fertilizer 
for the next year’s cotton. ) 

Under this system there will be an abundance of feed, the surplus 
of which may be fed or sold as circumstances dictate. If oats is 
the small grain, it will furnish all the grain needed for the team 
and some for sale. The corn, with cowpeas or velvet beans or soy 
beans between, can all be transformed into pork if that seems the 
best method of disposal. The cowpeas that follow oats or wheat 
may be hogged down or saved for seed, while the cowpeas that ripen 
in August will furnish all the hay needed and perhaps some early 
feed for hogs. The sweet potatoes and late Irish potatoes will 
furnish abundance of food for the family and some for sale. 

Considering the winter cover crop and the large area of cowpeas 
in this rotation, 12 acres of cotton probably will produce as many 
bales as the 13 acres in system 4 and nearly or quite as many as the 
18 acres in system 2. The lower acreage of cotton will be com- 
pensated for by higher yields of cotton and by increased acreages of 
other crops. 

Under this system two men will be busy at profitable work 120 to 
130 days a year, and the team 100 to 105 days, not including baling 
hay and marketing feed crops. 


System 6. INCLUDING LESPEDEZA. 


System 6 is substantially the same as system 5, except that les- 
pedeza (Japan clover) takes the place of the cowpeas that follow 
oats or wheat. Also the Irish and sweet potatoes are left out, at 
least so far as market crops are concerned. The acreages which two 
men and a team can farm under this system will be as follows: 


Acres. 
Cotton and winter cover crop___- 14 
Cowpeas planted in May_____--___~ ; oi ee 
Oats or wheat followed by lespedezia__ ‘ . 14 
a engi dace eet : : 14 


This makes a total of 70 acres of crops on 56 acres, the lespedeza 
being a second crop after oats or wheat. 

This system is not as generally applicable as system 5, because 
there are many poor upland soils where lespedeza does not grow 
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tall enough for a hay crop. It is applicable, however, to creek and 
river bottom lands, at least so far as lespedeza is concerned, and to 
the silty soils of eastern Arkansas. Moisture is the important thing 
in making a crop of lespedeza and if that is plentiful it can be 
grown for hay even on the poorer lands. 

By substituting lespedeza for cowpeas, following oats or wheat, 
it is possible to farm a larger area with the same crew and equip- 
ment, because of the fact that lespedeza requires no work in June, 
whereas cowpeas following oats or wheat must be planted on freshly 
broken land—land that must be broken in June and early July. 
The net effect of this change on the acres that can be farmed by two 
men and a team is that they can handle 70 acres of crops raised on 
56 acres of land compared with 62 acres of crops on 50 acres of land 
in system 5. 

Lespedeza seed has been so expensive for several years that it is 
possible that to save the seed alone and let the rest of the crop go to 
the land as a fertilizer might pay very well. 

In this system, as in system 5, there would be more than enough 
oats for the team, hence the corn with peas or other legume could be 
made into pork. Lespedeza could be marketed as hay or seed or fed 
to cattle. The cowpeas planted in May could be made into hay, or 
part of them could furnish early feed for hogs. 

Such systems as this, as well as systems 3, 4, and 5, would involve 
the use of grain binders and thrashing machines. Farming condi- 
tions would be better if such machines were more numerous in many 
parts of the cotton region, and such crop systems would tend to 
increase their numbers. 

Under this system two men would be busy at profitable work 120 
to 130 days a year, and the team 105 to 110 days a year, not including 
the work of baling hay and marketing feed crops. 

System 7. A MIXED SYSTEM. 

System 7 may be called a mixed system, with a considerable variety 
of crops, though cotton leads, occupying about 30 per cent of the 
cropped area. Under average conditions two men and a team can 
farm, under this system, the following acreages of various crops: 


Acres.’ 
NON ln on ee ose 2 so eee 
oe a en ae 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas_- me Sei sent ; 8 
Cowpeas puanted in May..~.-.. 2. ss Scots 
PAE ae eaten co Saks tia eee 
Sweet potatoes___--------- We PUR MERE ep ES Sees pe mt Aen ee 1 
WORCEr PHN OER OR. oes SA bet ose ee eS ee oe ae oe 


This makes a total of 54 acres of crops on 46 acres of land. This 
system is irregular in its acreages of crops, yet it can easily be 
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arranged into a three-year rotation with an odd acre outside the 
rotation. 

May and June are busy months under this system, as are Septem- 
ber and October. The May and June work can be handled by two 
hands, however, provided the hoeing is not excessive, and it will not 
be excessive if proper implements are used and the weed management 
is good. 

The October work is fairly heavy, but it can be managed by hiring 
extra labor for a few days or by throwing some of the October work 
into November, such as gathering corn or picking cotton. Corn is 
ordinarily gathered in October, but it may be cut and shocked in 
August, and may then stand till November before it is husked, a plan 
that reduces the October work and permits early preparation for 
fall grains. 

This system. like several of the preceding. provides feed for the 
stock and food for the family, and some surplus for sale. Corn, peas, 
peanuts, and sweet potatoes are preeminently desirable as hog feed, 
and any surplus of these things can be utilized in making pork. 

These crops will keep two men busy at profitable work 130 to 140 
days a year, and a team 100 to 105 days, not including the work of 
baling hay and marketing feed crops. 

System 8. SOY BEANS ADDED. 


The soy bean crop is one of the promising new crops for North and 
South and one particularly desirable on account of its high content 
of oil and protein, or fat and muscle making food. It is already a 
considerable crop in eastern North Carolina. where machines are used 
for harvesting the crop for seed. The crop grows well in all the 
cotton States, but in most localities the methods of saving seed are 
still crude. System 8 includes soy beans as one of the important 
crops, and under this system two men and a team may be expected 
to handle crops as follows: 


Acres. 

Cotton and winter cover crop 10 
Cowpeas planted in May__-- , 10 
Wheat or oats, followed by cowpeas_-__-._......-.......... 10 
Soy beans__ 10 
10 


WER iene et 
Early Irish potatoes 
Late Irish potatoes 
This makes 62 acres of crops on 51 acres of land, the wheat or oats 
being followed by cowpeas the same year, and the early Irish pota- 
toes being followed by a late crop. 
Two of these crops may be followed by winter cover crops without 
necessitating the hiring of extra labor, and these may be sown in 
September in both the cotton and the soy beans. 


1 
1 
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If a leguminous cover crop follows cotton, and if corn is inter- 
planted with cowpeas or velvet beans, every acre of land except 
the 1 acre occupied by Irish potatoes will have a legume on it every ; 
year, which means a gain in soil fertility. : 

This system is well adapted to the production of live stock, espe- 
cially hogs, though, of course, extra pasture will be needed in all these 
systems if many animals are kept. Soy beans may be turned into 
pork or saved for hay or seed. This system, as well as several that 
precede it, would produce as much cotton as the average family now 
raises and possibly more, would provide plenty of feed and food. 
and would furnish a variety of products for sale. Whether to sell 
the feed products direct or through animals is a question that must 
be answered differently under different conditions, but if there should 
be a general movement toward such systems as 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
some of the feeds must go into live stock to prevent glutting the feed 
market. 

Under this system two men will be busy at profitable work 120 to 
130 days, and the team 105 to 110 days, not including baling hay and 
marketing feed crops. 


4 


System 9. NO COTTON. 


All the systems described hitherto have had cotton as the principal 
money crop, but in this system there is none. Cotton is a good money 
crop and most southern farmers should grow it, but there are a few 
men here and there who prefer not to grow it, and these may be 
interested in such a system. System 9 is less intensive than any of 
the others here suggested, being based almost entirely on grain and 
hay crops, which require a small amount of labor. It can not be 
recommended, however, outside of the lespedeza area. The acreages 
of crops for this system are as follows: 





Acres, 
Corn and winter cover crop 20 
Cowpeas planted in May re 20 
Oats or wheat followed by lespedeza for hay, seed, or both 20 
Volunteer lespedeza for hay 20 
Early Irish potatoes 9 


Late Trish potatoes » a 


This is a total of 104 acres of crops on 82 acres of land. Twenty 
acres of lespedeza is a second crop. and 2 acres of late Irish potatoes 
follow the early crop on the same land. 

It would lighten the October work in this system and would facili- 
tate the planting of a winter cover crop after corn if the latter crop 
were cut and shocked or part of it put into the silo; and a cover crop 
is particularly desirable because, being followed by cowpeas, it has 
time to make a heavy growth before being plowed under. 

These crops would prove excellent for a dairy farmer using hogs 
as a side line, or would be good crops to market if care were taken 
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to get a good quality of grain and hay. However, if system 9 were 
adopted by dairymen the crop acres might have to be scaled down, 
since dairymen can not put in as many hours in ‘the field as other 
farmers. 

The Irish potatoes, though occupying a small area, would doubt- 
less add considerably to the farm income, and the legumes would have 
a very beneficial effect on the fertility of the soil. 

All of these crops would keep two men busy at profitable work 130 
to 140 days a year, and a team about the same time, but this does not 
include baling hay and marketing hay and grain. If all these crops 
were marketed as such, the system would keep the men and the team 
busy much of the winter as well as all summer. 


System 10. INTRODUCING HUBAM CLOVER. 


The fact that Hubam clover produced larger gains on hogs than 
Dwarf Essex rape at the Arkansas Experiment Station in 1923, and 
that it made an excellent volunteer growth on land where a seed crop 
had been harvested the year before, suggests the possibility of using 
it in a crop system wherever the soil is inoculated for it and wherever 
the land has enough lime for it. 

In the following crop system embracing Hubam clover as one of 
the crops, two men and a team could easily handle the following 


crops: 
Acres. 
Corn_- Lok : pies poate, SORE 
Hubam clover -- ; ees as i 20 
Wheat or oats followed by lespedeza me ieee 20 
Volunteer lespedeza___-______~ aieaee ee 20 


This makes 100 acres of crops on 80 acres of land and would keep 
a team busy about 120 days without baling hay or marketing crops, 
and it would be so easy for two men that they could milk a dozen 
cows and still do the farm work. 

An excellent plan for utilizing these crops would be to sell the 
winter oats as a cash crop for seed and then feed the other crops to 
dairy cows, with hogs, perhaps, as a side line. There is need of a 
supply of oats for fall planting because the small farmer has need 
of them for hay and pasture, yet he has not the facilities for saving 
seed. The larger farmer could raise them profitably under the 
system described and could sell them to his neighbors at a price that 
would be attractive to them. If he overdid the seed business, he 
could sell oats for feed or feed them at home. 

The growing of Hubam clover would have to be confined to those 
areas where red clover and alfalfa do well, but it fits into a rotation 
better than either of those crops because the date of its harvest is 
soon after early corn is laid by, hence there is no conflict of labor 
bet ween these two crops. 





_2A aa 
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SUMMARY OF THE SYSTEMS, WITH ACREAGES FOR LIGHT, 
MEDIUM, AND HEAVY SOILS. 


The acreages specified in the foregoing descriptions of the various 
systems suggested are for central Arkansas, where the soil is mod- 
erately easy to till. The systems as outlined, however, apply to the 
greater part of the State, with such changes in acreages as are made 
necessary by differences in soil. In the northeast they would have to 
be modified somewhat, and in the northwest they do not apply at all. 
In eastern Arkansas the soils are heavy and the acreages that can 
be covered by a man and team are reduced accordingly, while in 
southwestern Arkansas the soils are very light and the acreages that 
can be covered are correspondingly larger. In the following sum- 
mary of these crop systems the acreages are given for each of the 
three sections—for light, medium, and heavy soils. 

Some of these systems will be found practicable in northern 
Louisiana, northeastern Texas, sorcneastern Oklahoma, western Ten- 
nessee, and the northern half of Mississippi. 

FOR SOUTHWESTERN ARKANSAS. 


Crop system for sandy soils casy to till; two men and two work animals. 
[Cotton yield, 225 pounds lint cotton per acre; corn yield, 20 bushels per acre.] 


Crop Total Second Total 








System, areas. ae ee wee 
System 1: Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
DORMER rae oe ao atc cta a EIS oan e's ates tte orthoses 23 
MMR net a5 os oat So setae ina cecie's tesen 12 SO ec se 36 
TeeEA REAR DOUMUOCR oc og 55 32's <2 Sos 05 ome i 
System 2: | 
WERNER es et cs tbs cle Sim Pitan che sae wae 19 | 
NOOR ere aia ala a sis abies wisin aS casa 19 } 43 5 48 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas......-.--- 5 | 
System 3: 
Cotton and winter cover crop........-------- 17 | 
Cowpeas planted in May.........-.......-- 9 | 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas......-..-. 9 | 45 9 54 
CER een See osc ce olan tere =e caliansesea 9 
Re TEM OURS 555 ass oases nie see conces 1 
System 4: 
a IOS IEEE ROE ACI ORE PEACE te : 
NS ec 2 rete eas sine winleae beers 4 . 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas........-- 14 | 48 14 57 
MAME ARTOIS THAUORDS oo cos <6 an icle'a nots econ oes 1 
System 5: | 
Cotton and winter cover crop............---- 13 
Cowpeas planted in May..................- 13 | 
js or wheat followed by seas sane Pos a 54 13 67 
PNG TION sos a's Sn Sos casos dd iore seanaewine } | 
OT ae ee 1 
System 6: 
Cotton and winter cover crop............---- 15 
Cowpeas planted in May........--...-..-.. 15 
Oats or wheat followed where feasible by 60 15 75 
SUR ONOIE So Es 'eiors oa 6 = by asamp nias'asis as eel 15 | 
io hcck 5 wing cas Aes Ro 15 | 
(It is doubtful whether lespedeza is suited | 
to this region.) 



































ee 
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Crop system for sandy soils casy to till; 


two 


mals—Continued. 


System 
System 7: 
RUNRMRS Ret a atk Lok se bas Seine skola s «oct 


Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas......---- 
gt ee 


Cowpeas planted i in n May. piekiceinic wen see oc 
Sweet potatoes. sevcnsnnesereceencteesesene | 
Ente Aten DOTAbORR SS os Bie See ek 
System 8: 


Cotton and winter cover crop...........----- 


Cowpeas planted in May...........-.-.--.. 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas......----| 
CO NS a ere eee 
MRE eras Se eee eee Min ashe ss ee nee eae “= 
Early Irish potatoes followed by late Irish | 

PRUE resol hei Sere re hates osu dates 


System 9 (not applicable to this region). 
System 10 (not applicable to this region). 


( rop 
areas, 


FOR CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


1000. 


Total | Second 
lani in | or double 
crops. crops. 


Acres. Acres. 
50 8 
56 12 


Total 
ol 
crops, 





men and two work ani- 


58 


68 


Crop systems for medium soils, or those tilled with moderate effort; two men and two work 


animals. 


[Cotton yield, 200 pounds lint cotton per acre ; 


corn yield, 


20 bushels per acre. ] 














System. : TOp land tn or te ‘a 
, areas. crops. crop: crops. 
System 1: Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
TERS Ce as ein cle BON Ses sue n eaten ened pe re é 
Ree oe Mee one sb en cecmae hes see 11 } 33 0 | 33 
System 2: \ 
SRM a 4p nse d Sicb eh ap aie owns 46's ve meioie 18 | | 
OE ee eee eee 18 40 4 | 44 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas......---- 4 
System 3: | 
Cotton and winter cover crop............---- 16 | 
Cowpess planted in May... 0... .2.0...22.6- 8 | 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas......---- 8 4] 8 49 
Re ee ee Rs amc eawe ude ae oe & 8 | 
EAD BEIM WNIOCR. hos a6 ese ceeseseewecscue 1 | 
System 4: | 
RMA ee els Ginialanc cuss ne iv oe see uleics esse 13 
See ae ace aa eee cece ees iewsewed Poses 13 i 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas......---- 13 | 40 18 53 
SOP SEEM EHIURLOON. « sicnes'- one ciac'c'oevemnsibcie 1 
System 5: | 
Cotton and winter cover crop.....-......---- 12 
Cowpeas planted in May................... 12 
Oats or sheeht followed by cowpeas......---- 12 50 12 62 
COS a eP cui so Sawn ds ohne kine sess’ sa seesee8 12 . 
Sweet potatoes. ........-22- secs ccsccccccce 1 | 
Late Irish potatoes.......--..- pepwesadesebs 1 | 
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Crop systems for medium soils, or those tilled with moderate effort; two men 
and two work animals—Continued. 


l ’ 








. Crop Total Second Total 
System, ane land in | or double of ‘ 
— crops, | crops. | crops. ‘ 
| 4 
System 6: Acres, Acres. Acres. | Acres, 
Cotton and winter cover crop.......--.------ 14 | 
Cowpeas planted in May........-...------- 14 | 56 14 70 
Oats or wheat followed by lespedeza....-... l4 3s : 
NOPIEINS Sig we aces a ola ois wists Poe ae eae tais asia 14 
System 7: | 
CS IR ee Soe ee a a a 14 
MR ee as yee a= across Bras esha 10 
Oats or wheat followed by cowpeas...... 8 
Peanuts. . Pre ee Ets aia keene eiaes 1 46 8 54 
Cowpeas planted in “May. is i ee g || 
PaO INGE 9505s A ons sere ack oe l | 
PPO V TIN DOURLOGR. cclycnia)5 = sie 2s icine 5 sacoe | 
System 8: 
Cotton and winter cover c ey palsia tsa w kis wes oa si 10 
Cowpeas planted in May........--..-.-.... 10 
Wheat or oats followed by cowpeas. Biches 10 
FRE INC isos oe ceic sete Soiree reas a 10 5] 11 62 
RM See io ears wees sa sos aston bowl e eA sieind 10 
Early Irish potatoes followed by late Irish | 
potatoes Ne tinaie sie gis cbiais wien wens Saw ares aele © ] 
System 9: | 
Corn and winter cover crop......--.--------- 20 
Cowpeas planted in May.......-...--...... 20 
Oats or wheat followed by ioipenenhe for ca 
seed. Or Doth,.......).. ost 20 82 | 22 104 
Velunteer lespedeza for hay Pee Se sat ane 20 
Early Irish potatoes followed by late Irish 
POTATORS. . 20s oc se cece sc essence cece 2 
System 10: 
SMe alone ccis diek Ke acs eucs sss ce Sees 20 
ENDO CLOVER. 6..<.<5.60:08 02 Sendredeaes 20 | 80 20 
Wheat or oats followed by ‘lespedeza Seed 20 | eal 
Voumteer lespedesa- .....0... 5 25 oe Ss Se 8] 20 


FOR EASTERN ARKANSAS. 


Crop systems for silt and clay soils that are difficult to till; two men and two work animals. 


[Cotton yield, 300 pounds lint cotton per acre; corn yield, 25 bushels per acre. | 





a _ —_—— — 


Total Second Total 


Ss 
3 35 eee eee 














System. ahi 4 land in | or double of 
Pee te crops. crops. crops, 
| 
ap pr a ence fi races 
System 1: ° Acres. | Acres. Acres, Acres 
Den. cae hse ey ieee eeu oe 18 || oF 7 
27 0 27 
MIs oh oss da midge SALES Te cs ke a be Sans 9 IJ | 
System 2: 
Wen eis diac cencwardcwvwencstseesacss wastea 15 
Do alaige che histeilane care mae ba alee Roe o> Se ie Li 
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Crop systems for medium soils, or those tilled with moderate effort; two men 
and two work animals—Continued. 








Total Second 








Crop | } a | —_— 
—_— ol cae “a” | ann 
System 3: | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres, 
Cotton and winter cover crop..........------ 14 
Cowpens planted in May..............----. 7 | 
Wheat or oats followed by cowpeas. .....-.-- 7 36 | 7 43 
PRR ee Ne Gh cine cd's Secuscsect sons se | 7 
Late Irish potatoes..................0..000- l 
System 4: | 
RCC ec oe il cing nea wcce ees se ecsess | 
oR se a eee eee 34 | HW 45 
Wheat or oats followed by cowpeas... .....- ; 7 
ea ea ee 
System 5: 
Cotton and winter cover crop............---- 10 
Cowpess planted in May................... 10 
Wheat or oats followed by cowpeas. ........| 10 42 10 ae 
Ng ee en. 8k co Ge sce s cise 10 % _ 
ee Se l | 
MIs po cciewe cl naa teg cieaccdeitcny ] 
System 6: . 
Cotton and winter cover crop............--- 12 
Cowpeas planted in May................... 12 48 | 12 | er 
Wheat or oats followed by lespedeza......... 12 a, io 
AS ESO A Gree Bee are | 12 
System 7: 
re arta oe art ow a's oc ved 12 | 
SMMC E aU SE gs 9 vic huss sic cS su se bas sececia 8 
Wheat or oats followed by cowpeas... ...... 6 | 
I ere enone eos oe cack ess seen ss | 3 37 | 6 | 43 
Cowpeas planted in May................... 6 
IMI ah coins aks << eee nieve 1 
Late Irish potatoes................5....-.-. 1 
System 8: | 
Cotton and winter cover crop............--.- 9 
Cowpeas planted in May................... | 9 
Wheat or oats followed by cowpeas... ...... 9 
MMI one LES os sret cicls ad asi4sls soe) a%s ss | 9 46 | 10 56 
SRMILSGE Rarer aca cw Pet n ee cis 6 Sie 0's | 9 
Early Irish potatoes followed bad late Irish | 
ER eta cote Soe Uns sak eee oe ] 
System 9: | 
Corn and winter cover crop. ............-.- 18 
Cowpeas planted in May................... 18 
Wheat or oats followed by lespedeza for hay, | 
Oo os ge ie oe eee ee 18 74 | 20 | 94 
Volunteer lespedeza for hay............-...- 18 
Early Irish potatoes followed - late Irish | 
MSG t ae a hiecsabsensse ses | 2 | 
System 10: ° 
oe ee acnesecrenerceceec seers ceceee| 18 | 
No cnn ve ws 18 | ‘ 
Wheat or oats-followed by mayen. Kana avon 18 72 18 | 90 


Volunteer lespedeza....... Pubs ce ‘| 18 


piiieeaioninliienete a —o a ———————< 





VTAntt? ti 
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THINGS TO CONSIDER IN CHOOSING AND ADAPTING A CROP 
SYSTEM. 


SOIL. 


In applying the systems just described the farmer should bear 
in mind the fact that they have been calculated for three types of 
soil—light, medium, and heavy—and in adopting a system he should 
adapt it to his own type of soil. 

YIELDS. 

Yields also have an important bearing on the acreage that can 
be covered by a man and team. In adopting a system allowance 
should be made for yields that have been taken as a basis in cal- 
culating these systems, since, if yields were much larger than those 
assumed, that fact would necessitate hiring extra labor or cutting 
down the number of acres of crops farmed. For soils that are easy 
to till in southwestern Arkansas the assumed yields are 225 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre and 20 bushels of corn per acre, with other 
crops in proportion. For soils tilled with mediur» effort in central 
Arkansas the yields (actual averages on which these systems are 
based) are 200 pounds of lint cotton per acre and 20 bushels of corn 
per acre. For silt and clay soils in eastern Arkansas the assumed 
yields are 300 pounds of lint cotton per acre and 25 bushels of corn 
per acre. 

An average day’s work in picking cotton may be called 130 to 150 
pounds of seed cotton; hence, if the yield is larger or smaller than 
the one assumed, it will be easy to calculate how much to allow for 
this circumstance. 

TIME AVAILABLE FOR CROP WORK. 

The number of days which men and teams can work in the field at 
crop work depends on the month and on the rainfall, but for average 
Arkansas conditions the time available is about as follows: 


Days Days. 
Wes ao cot oe SAD A as ated eee 
TN ea ol OI RE oe ce ls ee 20 
ESO n eS ee hee aS ts Rentetiber 45.200" ot 2 20 
Mea ies Sore SL ps eee TS} OCTOROE Eos oe ee 20 
eg hen ee ee 20 i SNOW ODEP . 6 ss oo ee ee ee 
UR ieee Sac See 2h: eee mbar a 12 


This makes a total of 200 days in a year, an leaves 165 days not 
available for such work, of which 52 days are Sundays and 113 are 
days that are too wet, cold, or hot, although me’ and teams may work 
much of this time on improvements, repairs cutting and hauling 
wood, and other miscellaneous work. On sa dy soils the available 
time is greater than on other soils, because hey dry more quickly 


after rains. 
EFFECT OF WEATHER. 


With soils of the same kind and with the same drainage there is 
a difference in the acres that can be handled per man and team ac- 
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cording to the amount and frequency of the rainfall. Many and 
frequent showers in the growing season mean fewer days available 
for field work and more weeds. The total rainfall in the State is 
greatest in eastern Arkansas, but the summer rainfall, which has an 
important bearing on this question, is fully as great in western 
Arkansas. There is no rule by which to estimate how much the 
acreages should be cut down in accordance with increase in summet 
rainfall, but the allowance to be made for this is probably not great. 

There is no way of figuring accurately for extraordinary seasons, 
yet the farmer must figure and does figure whenever he decides on 
the number of acres of crops he will plant, and in a majority of cases 
he figures about right. During exceptionally wet Mays and Junes 
he gets caught in the grass, and something of the same kind must 
happen occasionally under any system. However, such exceptional 
seasons will not, in the long run, have more serious consequences 
with the systems here described than with those now followed. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND STUMPS. 

The acreage given for each system is for land that is level or gently 
sloping, and would have to be cut down for regions that are very 
hilly. It is also assumed that the land is practically free from 


stumps and sprouts. 
SIZE OF FIELDS. 


The size of the field, determining whether rows are long or short, 
has an effect on the number of acres that can be farmed per man 
and horse. The information on which all these cropping systems 
are based was gathered in regions where the fields are small to 
medium size, hence for large fields and long rows both men and 
teams could do somewhat better. ' 

WEED MANAGEMENT. 


Weeds are so common on every farm that they are generally ac- 
cepted as necessary evils, and there is little appreciation of the far- 
reaching effect they have in reducing the area that can be farmed 
per man and team. The cost of weeds in a cotton field is much more 
than the cost of hoeing or than the loss entailed by the retarding of 
growth of cotton. They limit the area that can be farmed per man 
and mule, and in thus restricting they limit the size of the business 
and the income also. 

The amount of labor with the hoe for May and June is somewhat 
more than half of all work on cotton during those months, and teams 
are busy only half to two-thirds of the time when men are busy all 
the time. At least this is the case where the number of hands is about 
equal to the number of work animals. Women and children, of 
course, are drafted into service during these months, but the point 
to be made clear is that any practices, implements, or kinds of man- 
agement that can be put into effect to reduce the work with the hoe 
will enable the family to increase its crop acres and thus increase its 
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income. With good weed management there would be no need of 
women in the fields at this time. 

In planning these cropping systems the work of chopping and 
hoeing was assumed to be the average under present practices; hence 
if the hoeing were reduced by any method whatever it would reduce 
the work for May and June, and thus permit the farmers to handle 
larger acreages or to handle one or two acres of Irish or sweet pota- 
toes in addition to the regular crops. 

It is well known that share croppers have a preference for grow- 
ing cotton after cotton instead of after corn, because less hoeing is 
required, since less crab grass goes to seed in cotton than in corn fields. 
Crab grass is a serious nuisance in the cotton field, largely because it 
goes to seed freely in corn fields in previous years. The fact that corn 
is “laid by ” much earlier than cotton accounts for this. 


METHODS OF REDUCING HOEING. 


A modern practice which helps to reduce the hoe work is to run a 
section harrow across the cotton rows before the crop is thinned. 
This may not be practicable if there is too much trash on the surface, 
but if the old cotton and corn stalks are well cut and are turned under 
deep there will be little trouble with trash on the surface. One of the 
advantages of planting cotton after cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts, or 
lespedeza is the fact that no trash is in the way and the young cotton 
can be cross-harrowed to the best advantage. 

Another method by which some farmers reduce hoeing is to graze 
geese in the cotton fields. Whether the practice is advantageous 
from all standpoints or not, it is a fact that farmers who keep geese 
farm more acres of crops per hand than those who do not keep them. 
On 50 farms in Columbia County, Ark., the 30 farmers who kept 
geese raised 4 acres more crops per hand than those who did not keep 
them, and this was done in the face of the fact that 57 per cent of the 
cropped area was planted in cotton on the farms that kept geese as 
compared with 50 per cent on those that did not. Farmers estimate 
that 12 geese are equal to one hoe hand in keeping grass out of cotton. 
A danger connected with this practice, however, is that there is a 
tendency to depend too much on the geese and not keep the cotton as 
clean as it should be. It would seem that this was actually the case 
in Columbia County, where the 20 farmers who did not keep Beese 
made 25 pounds more lint cotton per acre than those who kept them. 

The old adage that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure 
as applied in the matter of weed management is more effective than 
all the methods previously mentioned. Every well-kept nursery in 
the country is a standing demonstration of the effectiveness of pre- 
venting weeds from going to seed. Nurseries of young fruit trees 
usually stand three years, during which time no weeds are allowed to 
go to seed, and it is found that the first farm crop after nursery trees 
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is exceptionally clean. How to do this in ordinary farm practice is a 
question, but in system 5, for instance, it would be comparatively easy 
to prevent grass and weeds from going to seed by the following 
practices: 

1. Keep corn clean and do not “lay by ” too early. 

2. Cut and shock corn as soon as ripe enough and disk the land 
immediately to destroy weeds. Then plant a winter cover 
crop on this land in September. 

3. Give lambs, and sometimes sheep, the run of the cornfields 
in July and after. 

During the first year of the rotation in system 5, when cotton oc- 
cupies the land, it should be kept very clean, and a winter cover crop 
should be sown in the cotton “ middles ” in September. 

During the second year of the rotation no troublesome weeds will 
ordinarily go to seed, because the land is broken in April and May 
and planted to cowpeas, which are harvested in August, after which 
the land is prepared for fall grains. 

During the third year, when small grains followed by cowpeas 
occupy the land, it will be easy to manage so that few or no weeds 
will go to seed. 

During the fourth year the corn, if handled as suggested, will leave 
the land practically free from weeds for the cotton of the following 
year. 

PEAS OR NO PEAS BETWEEN CORN ROW? 

The objection may be made that the plan of cutting and shocking 
corn and of disking the land immediately thereafter will prevent 
planting peas or other legume between the corn rows, because if the 
corn stubble were disked in late August or early September the 
legume would scarcely have made enough growth to warr:nt the ex- 
pense for the seed. This objection would be valid if it were not that 
an abundance of legumes may be grown in Arkansas without plant- 
ing cowpeas between the corn rows. The advantage of cutting and 
shocking corn and immediately disking the land is that much rough 
feed is thereby saved, a winter cover crop may be planted in season, 
and weeds and grasses are prevented from going to seed, all of which 
advantages are probably worth more than the interplanted cowpeas 
would be. 

However, where corn rows are 6 to 7 feet apart a single row of 
cowpeas may be planted in each middle in June, and two more culti- 
vations given, and if velvet beans are planted in the rows with the 
corn, then by the time the cowpeas are laid by the beans will quickly 
spread out and cover up and smother out young grass and weeds. 
This practice will prove satisfactory if the work is well done and at 
the right time, but in reality it will usually mean the growth of crab 
grass and the reseeding of this pestiferous annual. 
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SHEEP DESTROY WEEDS. 


Sheep are extremely valuable as weed destroyers, and they can be 
shifted from field to field as crops permit, where they will clear up 
the fence rows. In some parts of the country it is common practice 
to turn the lambs, at weaning time, into the cornfields, where they 
destroy weeds, but do not injure the corn. Where the corn ears stand 
up fairly high sheep may be turned in after corn is laid by. They 
may eat an occasional ear that is down and they will trim up the 
lower blades of the corn, but they will not “ ride” the stalks down as 
hogs do. The benefit which they thus render is much greater than 
the damage they do. 

Temporary fencing made of poultry netting is convenient for con- 
fining sheep to specified areas, especially when this area is in corn, 
since the cornstalks serve very well as posts to which to tie the wire 
netting. Corner posts should, of course, be more substantial. 

Sheep may be used also to destroy weeds in fields that are not 
planted in crops, along roadways, and in waste places, thus tending 
to clean up the whole place and reduce the weed seeds that may be 
blown in or tracked in on cultivated fields. Sheep are more con- 
venient than goats for this purpose, since they are more easily con- 


fined. 


EFFICIENCY OF MEN, TEAMS, AND IMPLEMENTS. 


Some men and teams work faster and more regularly than others, 
and these differences make a great difference in the area they can 
cover. The acreages given for each of the foregoing systems are for 
the average workers and work animals, hence if men and teams are 
above or below the average in their ability to work, the acreages 
should be modified in each instance to suit the case. Also, it makes 
a difference whether one-horse or two-horse implements are used. 
The use of one-horse implements requires nearly double the man 
work and but a fraction less of horse work than the use of two-horse 
implements. 

RELATION OF SYSTEMS TO FOOD PRODUCTION. 


Present conditions require that yields be increased, that foodstuffs 
be raised in abundance, and that the supply of fats and proteins, 
vegetable and animal, be increased. 

The various crop systems above described meet these requirements 
in somewhat different measure. Some are well calculated to increase 
soil fertility and the yield of crops, and some are not. Some-are high 
in food production and some are low. Some are well adapted to the 
production of meat, milk, etc., and others are not. It may be taken 
for granted that in most cases the farm should raise all the feedstuffs 
that are consumed on the farm, unless possibly some concentrates are 
bought to balance the corn, hay, and roughage grown, and it may 
also be assumed that each farm should produce an abundance of 
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vegetables, fruits, milk, meat, butter, poultry, eggs,_sweet corn, and 
peas for the. use of the family. It is, of course, assumed that certain 
vegetables and fruits will be grown in the home garden, a most im- 
portant supplement to any crop system that may be adopted; also 
that improved pastures will be provided. Even with these additional 
sources of food supply, however, system 1 would be lacking in the 
matter of furnishing home supplies, whereas system 5 would furnish 
all these things in large measure. Indeed, the latter system would 
not only furnish enough food and feed for the family, but would 
furnish a surplus for market. 

Some kind of live stock, of course, should be kept to consume the 
surplus feed which some of these systems supply. In system 5, for 
instance, if the oats were fed to the team, all the corn and part of the 
peas could be used to produce pork. A few cows could also be kept 
to consume cowpea hay, and some dairy products could be sold. Such 
a system would produce all the cotton that an average family could 
pick, food and feedstuffs for home use, and other crops or animals 
and animal products to be marketed, and would thus constitute a 
well-rounded system of farming. 


RELATION OF SYSTEMS TO LABOR REQUIREMENTS. 


It is a matter of great importance that men and teams be kept 
reasonably busy at profitable work, and if we consider the various 
systems from this standpoint we find that some are better than others. 
Cotton requires little team work after the 1st of August, but a great 
deal of man, woman, and child work, and thus system 1, in which 
two-thirds of the land is occupied with cotton, is markedly inefficient 
in its use of horses and mules. Some of these systems distribute the 
work of men and teams over the year very evenly, but in others, as, 
for instance, in systems 1 and 2, the seasonal distribution of labor is 
poor. August is entirely unoccupied under several systems, but is 
partly used or occupied in systems 5, 6, 9, and 10. 

More acres are farmed per man and mule under some systems than 
under others, yet the systems in which most acres are farmed are 
those which stand high from the standpoint of increasing fertility. 
Under system 3 a farmer can farm 25 per cent more land than under 
system 1 and keep it in a higher state of fertility. Also, under sys- 
tem 5 two men and a team can easily farm 50 acres, as compared with 
40 acres under system 2, make the land richer at the same time, and 
probably increase the average production of cotton per family. 

High production per acre, high production per man, plenty of food 
for home use, and a high efficiency of man and mule labor are to be 
attained through following, not necessarily precisely, the systems here 
outlined, but at least the principles upon which the approved system$ 
presented have been based. 
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FARMERS’ BULLETINS NOS. 976-1000. 


Fertilizers— 
commercial, use in Gulf-coast regions, need and value 
mountain farms in Kentucky and Tennessee, application and 
value 
requirements on Kentucky and Tennessee farms............... 
sweet potatoes, recommendations and application 
SINISE IN oe es 5 ogc in'c cus wie elmaiais sway 6 ide wie 
Ee EME ere cis cehicse acdc ec sk ae baw eeeesias sees 
Fires, thrasher, cause and prevention 
Fly, Hessian. See Hessian fly. 
Foods— 
dried, conditioning, packing, and storing. .............--..-.. 
drying, methods and equipment 
drying, possibilities, limitations, and fundamental principles. . 
preparation for drying, directions, and equipment 
Forage, crops for hogs. ..... ..- 2.2. a2. 2 0e0e sees ese cececcccsees 
Formaldehyde, use in sterilizing seed beds 


Four-spotted bean weevil, description and control 


Fruit, products, preparing and drying, directions. ................ 
Fruits— 
drying— 
farm and home (and vegetables). ....................---- 
DIS DRARONT NIG DIDORMAOS 5 oi. on oo. ois nos in ede c adress cceee 
yield of dry product per 100 pounds, table..................- 
Fumigation, beans and peas, for control of weevils.........-....--- 
Fungicides— 
Bordeaux mixtures, commercial, how to calculate their value. . 
Sete UMNENIE asc s oc se'se esa. «es Ss ckesce cab ascescs ses 
Furnace, portable, for soil sterilization, description 


GamBLF, J. A., bulletin on ‘‘Cooling milk and cream on the farm” . 
Georgia— 

hog production, some successful examples 

sweet potato, description and characteristics. ..............-.- 
Grading— 


Grain— 


Cleaning in thrasting MACHINES. ...... 2.22... ccc cacceccccosee 


Serene ee Wit ON INI Sa dh is ebb ka cio sb ewwoe sees 
farm, live-stock raising, management in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
harvesting, saving labor by larger teams and implements.....-. 
Grasses, varieties growing in Kentucky and Tennessee, practices 
and advantages of different kinds....................-..---- 


Grazing, crops for hogs, season and carrying capacity per acre 


Greenhouse, soils sterilization 
Gulf-coast region— 
agricultural and economic conditions.......................-- 
cropping systems, suggestions 
farm practices that increase crop yields, bulletin by M. A. Crosby 
Gullies, filling with farm wastes, practices and value 


Harrowing, saving labor by larger teams and implements 
Harrows, types for saving man labor on farm 
Harvester, corn, description, days’ work, and use cost 
Harvesting— 
in, saving labor by larger teams and implements 
oganberries, methods and time 

sweet potatoes, management and implements 

timothy hay, season, equipment, and yields 
Haskett, E. S., bulletin on ‘‘Systems of hog farming in the South- 


Hauling hay, suggestions 
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No 


986 


981 
981 
999 
990 
984 
991 


984 
984 
984 
984 
985 
996 


983 
984 


984 
984 
984 
983 


994 
994 
996 


976 


985 
999 


5, 6-11 
29 


979 8-10, 26 


999 


989 
98] 
989 


981 
985 
996 


986 
986 
986 
981 


989 
989 
992 


989 
998 
999 
990 


985 
987 


7, 9, 10, 
12-24, 
25, 27 

15 


3-6 
18-20 
1-28 
12-13 


7 
7-8 
10-12 


12 
15-19 
21-23 
18-24 


1-40 
10, 13 











INDEX. 


Hay— 
caps— 
bulletin by H. B. Me( ‘lure Br eras re ne i a aah aR 


coc * ay Nee suggestions for WORE IOHADDOD. cis ccc eeindelvnc 
curing, labor-wasting and labor-saving.................--...--- 
curing on true ks, prac tice ee cares sce a ower, Waite S Cena ee. ais wa, 


leodine valde. effect of st tage of development of grass.......... 


hauling, labor-saving and labor-wasting.................-...-- 


loading, labor-saving and labor-wasting....................... 


loss in feeding value while in storage.....................-...-- 
making in North, special conditions and methods............- 
making in South, special conditions and methods............. 
mowing, labor-wasting and labor-saving...............-.--..-- 
preservation of quality and color, value of cloth................ 
production, cost and profits, comparison with other crops...... 
protection from rain and weather losses by caps............--- 


raking, labor-wasting and labor-saving.....................-++- 


wraewers, ee an Wading hays. so. cio es seca ass cases 


IEE Che OY in Se eee uss oe wa daah ese au 
timothy— 
harvesting, season, equipme MAE, MUG VIGIIE ois ss0:6 0.0 sie osice = 


production ‘nldhods, IPAM EME COM o sicccn cc Sent scien seksi « 
yields, Pennsylvania, selected farms, comparison with State 
See ie eee ee ry eee eee ee ee eee Pe Se ee 
Haycocks, protection from weather, practices...............--...- 
Haying machinery— 
equipment for harvesting and storing hay...............-.---. 
I ICIIIER ree ro. Soh S nokia or eh Se wcislesauisa's esews 
See also Haymaking. 
Haymaking— 
labor-saving— 
practices, bulletin by H: B. McClure...................-.. 
NSM riers ye ence a ace este se seen hens 
machinery, descriptions and advantages..........-..-----..+-- 
Heredity, influence in dairy breeding, care in selection of bull..... 
Hessian fly, control in Kentucky and Tennessee, suggestions... .-.. 
Hit, Cuartes C., bulletin on ‘‘Control of the green clover worm in 
URINE oe canst twee st iWenvascitvedeaapoees> 
Hoe, grape, description and uses.......-...-.--.--------+-+--+--- 
Hoeing, cotton, in Arkansas, reduction methods. .......-...-- 
Hog, farming systems in the Southern States, bulletin by E.S. “Has- 
Ee chet one a scum at igs cancun ae aur sce es cee Oeil ais wins 
Hogs— 
RM CIREIL tato gl o's ple Sa Son ae ainda oct saaeme lacs sins © as 
RMN IU MERE CUR. Crrg SS oie sae a pcan os Couns commas bans 
PRT SORA OLODI SS ooo ose ss sesh Sas Un bke eka stews meinem 
MEMES OVRUOHA: MIPNOSUIOUS occ ac ccna dios dinclslen os eate olsicmiecnas 
oon ouner maramites; CONMOL.. ...... sie ened nes ce seec see = 
production— 
MIM NEGOUN IRAE 2 koe co otc ns coat se sek nee ee toe 
successful examples in Georgia.........-..--------e++-+0- 
raising— 
expenses other than feeds. ...........----------+++---+++- 
increase in cotton region, and improvement. ....-.....--. 
Home, drying of fruits and vegetables, bulletin by Joseph 8. Cald- 
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Horses— 

immunity to larkspur poisoning 

increased numbers to save man Jabor 
Hothed— 

flue-heated, preparation and management 

manure-heated, preparation and management 

pipe-heated, preparation and management 
Hotheds, types, preparation and management 
Husking, corn, saving labor by machinery 


Tce, use in milk cooling, requirements of tanks............-..--.-.- 


Imes, Marron, bulletin on ‘‘The spinose ear tick and methods of 


treating infested animals” 
Insecticides, label requirements. ... - 
Inspection, strawberry, at loading sheds, methods, and desc ription 


er a etch a la nie hie bn "ahamnintaln a ge ole doa mhe'c aliace 


Intercropping 
practices in Gulf-coast region 
with blackberries 

Irrigation, Loganberry 


Japan clover— 
growing in Gulf-coast region for soil improvement, 
growing in Kentucky and Tennessee, practices 
value on run-down land.. 


Kentucky, farm practices for increase of crop yields, bulletin by 
J. H. Arnold 


Labor 
day’s work, planting sweet potato slips 
farm, requirements, relation to crop systems 
increase of man power by use of machinery 
man, better use on the farm, bulletin oF F aie 
Yerkes a 
saving, in haymaking, bulletin by i! 7 
saving on farm by use of machinery... a 
straw berry pic! | ing, grading and handling, conditions and 


Land, run- aowa: improve ment in Kentuck y y and Tennessee. 
Larkspur 

eradication, directions. ........ 

poisoning, treatment in range « -attle, ‘directions 

ranges. grazing by sheep and horses 

varieties and losses caused by poisonous pri sperties 
Larkspurs, varieties of the western United States, descriptions. . 
Laxton berry, Logan hvbrid, description, distribution, and value. -. 
Lead arsenate, calculation in Bordeaux mixture 
Legumes 

growing in Gulf-coast region for soil improvement 

growing in Kentucky and Tennessee, kinds and purposes , 
Leguminous food crops, acreage limited by bean and pea weevils... 


Lentils, weevil, description and control 


Lezpedeza- 
growing in Arkansas, plac? in rotations 


growing in Kentucky and Tennessee, practices 
Lice, hog. control 
Lime, use— 
in control of bean and pea weevil 
Sy IIMA AMIR eles Sv 5 os) snk bss wi saan ee os xeee bas 
on timothy, effect on growth 
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988 
989 


999 
999 
999 
999 
989 


976 


980 
994 


9794 


986 
998 
998 


981 


999 
1000 
989 


989 


987 
989 


979 
981 


988 
988 
988 
988 
988 
998 
994 


986 
981 
983 


"3 
1000 


981 
985 


983 
999 
990 


Page. 
11, 14 
5-15 


11,12 
10-1] 
11-12 
10-13 

14 


11-12 


1-8 
4 


99 -25, 


27 


19-20 


24 
1-15 


1-15 
1-20 
1-15 


-10. 25 


20-28 


9-16 
13-16 
18-20 

15-16, 
20-24 
0, 13, 





weed eed ed ee ed 


INDEX. 


Live stock— 
care and feeding, Pennsylvania farms 
damage from spinose ear tick 
2ar-tick infestation, symptoms and treatment 
raising on grain farm, management in Kentucky and Tennessee. . 
relation to crop vield in Kentucky and Tennessee. .........-. 
treatment for spinose ear tick 

Live-stock farms— 


Loganberry— 
culture, and related varieties, bulletin, by George M. Darrow. . 
juice extraction, vield and preparation 
origin, description and value 
See also Logan blackberry. 
‘*‘Long-leaf pine belt,’’ farm practices that increase crop yields. ..-. 
Lowberry, black Logan. See Mammoth blackberry. 
Lye, use in preparation of fruit for drying 


Machinery— 

advantage in corn cutting 

corn-cutting, use, bulletin by H. R. Tolley 

farm, use in saving man lahor.. 
Machines, thrashing, efficient operation, bulletin by H. R. Tolley. . 
Mahdi berry, Logan hybrid. description and origin 


Mammoth blackberry, Logan hybrid, origin, description, and value. 


Mangum terrace system, description 
Manure 
application and utilization on successful farms. ............-.- 
barnyard— 
care, and keeping up supply 
handling in Eastern Pennsylvania, bulletin by D. 
SIN re tetite Date Bic oa fie Seva wie ia ess in a bain as ee Sa 
use and application in sweet-potato growing 
use in Gulf-coast region, farm practices 
FAPHY, 1100 OL -TIMOURY MCAGOWES. . . sco: costa sesso pesecaevnn 
POPERCAIAON: WIIIOORUIORE Bio 22 oss ciao ean Wee ems ws Sees wena 
fresh, treatment before application to land 
green, value and use in sweet-potato PR 5 osha aly anyieras ne 
spreader, use and value in saving man labor on farm 
Marketing, strawberries, preparation for market, bulletin by H. E. 
Truax and C. T. More 
Marsa, ©. Dwicnr, A. B. CLtawson, and Hapiercu Marsn, bul- 
letin on ‘‘ Larkspur or ‘ Poison weed’ ” 
Marsu, Hapteicn, ©. Dwicut Marsn, and A. B. CLawson, bul- 
letin on ‘‘ Larkspur or ‘ Poison weed’ ” 
McCuure, H. B.- 
bulletin on ‘“‘Hay caps” 
bulletin on ‘‘ Labor saving practices in haymaking” 
McMurran, S. M., bulletin on ‘‘Preventing wood-rot in pecan 
trees”’. 
McNarr, A. D., bulletin on ‘‘Crop systems for Arkansas”. ........ 
Meadows, timothy, fertilizing, pasturing, and weed control.....-..-.. 


Mexican bean weevil, description and control 


Milk— 
bacteria, development, relation to temperature. .....-.------- 
cans— 
jacket, types, and value in shipping milk and cream 
special, use in shipping milk and cream . . 
coolers, types, description, importance of low temperatures. ... 
cooling— 
necessity of promptness 
on the farm, equipment and directions, bulletin by J. A. 


tanks, construction, size, and ice requirements... .....-...- 
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No. 
978 
980 
980 
981 
98] 
980 


986 
98] 


998 
998 
998 


986 


984 


992 
992 
989 
99] 
998 
998 
997 
978 
978 
978 
999 
986 
990 
978 
978 
999 
989 


979 
988 
988 
977 
987 
995 


1000 
990 


9834 
\ 
976 
976 
976 
976 
976 


976 
976 


1-28 


<f 


14-15 


-3, 6-9 


1-16 
3-15 
1-15 

23 
23-24 


20, 39 


10-24 
8-9 


1-24 
7-8 
8-9 


1-16 
1-20 


1-8 
1-24 
12-18 
16, 
20-24 


4-5 
15 
14-15 
6-8 
3-4 


1-16 
8-12 
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Milk—Continued. 
keeping cold during shipment 
losses— 
for want of proper cooling 
through souring. prevention by cooling 
Muter, Frep E., bulletin on ‘‘Sweet-potato growing” 


miauiot, Cat-tail, Craving Crop fOr WOW8... <5 se. cc eee ecccccsne 


Mississippi. hay-baling practices, illustrations.................-.-- 
meee eae and H. E. Truax, bulletin on ‘‘ Preparation of straw- 
yerries for market” 
Mountain farms— 
EIN Eis shill onials <'e ab ww aes os www wee dew ngs oe 
practices for increasing crop yields...................--222200e: 
Mower, cleaning, suggestions 
Mowing— 
alfalfa, for control of green clover worm 
hay, labor-wasting and labor-saving 
Mushrooms, growing as side line on Pennsylvania farms............. 


Nurse crops— 
timothy, and seeding without nurse crop 
timothy growing 


Oat grass, tall, growing in Kentucky and Tennessee, note 
Oats— 


growing— 
ASROUONE, INCE Al POURGONE: «os c2 5255.65 5e 5 cccssccecses- 


yields, Pennsylvania, selected farms, comparison with State 
average 


Oil— 


Onions, drying directions 
Orchard grass, growing in Kentucky and Tennessee, practices 
Ornithodoros megnini. See Tick, spinose ear 


BOOMER OOITY, THOUNOUS: oo oo os ig coe ve cwagccescceccccces 


Paint, use in protection of wounds in pecan trees 

Paints, use for tree wounds, requirements.. 

PMPMMIAING, AUP DRND CNOIAOGS fo 55. sass esc ese ecets select eceese sees 
Pastures, hog, carrying capacity 

Pasturing, timothy meadows 

Peaches, drying directions, paring, slicing, sulphuring, 

Peanuts— 


grazing crop for hogs 


growing— * 
in Arkansas, place in rotations 
in Gulf-coast regions, practices 
varieties, comparative yield and value for hog grazing 
Pears, drying directions, slicing, sulphuring, etc 
Peas— 
Canadian field, growing in Kentucky and Tennessee, practices. 
PE RRORIRIINS uo er ioe go rots cos ess hiciée ves s cds see 
losses by weevils, and method of infestation 
planting between corn rows, studics, and methods 
Pecan trees— 
heart-rot, treatment es 
wood-rot prevention, bulletin by §. M. McMurran.. . 
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976 


976 
976 
999 


985 
987 
979 


981 
98] 
987 


983 
987 
978 


990 
990 


981 


985{ 


1000 
986 


978 


991 
991 
984 
984 
98] 


979 


995 
995 
984 
985 
990 
984 


985 


1009 
986 
985 
984 
981 


984 
983 ¢ 


Page, 


14-15 


3-4 
15-16 
1-31 
7,9, 10, 
15-16, 


27 


19-23 
3-38 
20 


7, 9, 10, 
14, 27 


6-18 
17 








INDEX. 


Pennsylvania— 
Chester County, manure handling and utilization.............-. 
eastern, barnyard manure, handling, bulletin by D. A. Brodie. 
Phenomenal blackberry, origin, similarity to Logan, description 
MRRRU RIO a codon od oak sors bin Sin aa bein mae ars oes ark eae ea ee 


Picking— 
NTR Y © WN eo oso os cin oe ae ewe Wlesn oh Sweet peu om 
strawberry, forces, supervision, methods, etc.............--.-- 
Piedmont, farm practices for increasing crop yields...........------ 
Pigs— 
PG HELE, TICUN Beas. 25 Do ciiseee moses ss el Sa ace an beac NG ee slat 
litters per year from each sow, discussion. ............-.------ 
weight most profitable for marketing. ................--.----- 


Pine-tar-cottonseed oil, use in control of spinose ear tick, and use 
BRNO BES oar so pcs hie cae cosy acoines sed ee ninwa's as ne sa ciae.® sine 


Planting machine, sweet-potato, description and value..........-- 
Plathypena scabra— 
control in alfalfa fields................ pestle ss nine Weasels 
See also Clover worm, green 
Plow, sweet-potato harvester, description SUCU VAN: o5\5: 3 5</4)5<'6'5.-50 
Plowing— 
contour, for prevention of erosion. . .........6.--.-ee scence 
saving labor by larger teams and implements......-..-.------- 
Plows, types for saving man labor on farm. ..............-.-.-20.- 


Poison weed— 
or larkspur, bulletin by C. Dwight Marsh, A. B. Clawson, and 
PEBOROIR ONION ES 6. Kian xncas a candice skeensienesaticte waxcsias 
Sce also Larkspur. 
Poisoning, larkspur, treatment in range cattle, directions.......... 
Pork, soft, causes, and prevention by feeding system.............. 
Porto Rico sweet potato, description and characteristics..........- 
Potatoes— 
digging, saving labor by machinery. ..............-..---+.--- 
UI ONION 12 oem oy wise 6 ew Ds PR MAIEWS ae RE Ne sd oer ccies 


growing in Arkansas, place in rotation.............-..--.-+--- 


Primus blackberry, origin, description, and lack of value.......... 
PLOpagcation,Swoot-PoOtatoe PlSNtA...... .... 5552 sessse wivias cduaw.cweueions 
Prunes— 

drying directions, peeling, lve dipping, etc. ........-----.---- 

evaporator, description, equipment, etc. .....-...--..---+---- 
Pruning— 

Lowanberrios; 2G BUG MGLOOdE: .o... 2 is sews cacwerdeecdacces 

pecan, methods in wood-rot control..............00-0ccececeee 

pecan trees, time, and tools needed. ..............-.--200002% 
Pulleys, thrashing machines; Care Ol... 20.2065 36k cece dees ene 
Pumpkin— 

CIVIC AIAN a oss Crates asx tins eae csacckouerwaes 

yam, description and characteristics............-.----++-++-- 


PARKOs, Pus; Use IN VOVMAINR. «25505. o-. ca se ces nactscccscsnese 


Raking, hay, labor-wasting and labor-saving. ............---+--+-- 
RamseER, ©, E., bulletin on ‘‘Terracing farm lands”.............. 


WRi6; DEGSING CTD LOR ORK cs cnc cis nods nce adicvsinnade as Vecesaseass 


Red clover, growing in Kentucky and Tennessee, practices........ 
Redtop, growing in Kentucky and Tennessee, practices........... 


Ridge terrace, description and construction........-.-..---------- 


Roadside, ditches, use as terrace outlets, precautions.............. 
Roller, sweet-potato planting, description and use............---- . 
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No. Page, 
978 1-24 
978 1-24 
998 24 
1000 19 
979 4-8, 25 
981 3-38 
985 35 
985 35 
985 3 


980 6-8 
999 19-21 


982 1-7 
999 22-23 
997 7, 38 
989 5-6 
988 5-6 
988 1-15 
988 12-14 
985 25-26 
999 30 


989 15 
984 49-50 


f 7-8 
1000) 44-18 
998 34 


999 8-13 


984 44-45 
984 33-36 


998 14-15 


995 3-8 

995 8 

991 647 

984 52-63 
999 

{> 13,14, 

15, 16, 

as 19 

987 “\o 14- 1 

997 1-40 

7, 9, 10, 

985 115, 
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981 17-18 

13-23, 

907 38-39 

997 23,39 

999 16-17 
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Root-knot, control— 
by crop rotation 
in Gulf-coast region 
Rot, root, in seed beds, cause, spread, and control 
Rotation, crop— 
Arkansas, systems for different sections. ............-....----- 
CiUIECORB TAPION, SURGONMODK. «8... ccc cc cece ccc e cece eeweeds 
practices in Kentucky and Tennessee... 
sweet-potato growing 
use of timothy 
Rotations, successful, on farms in eastern Pennsylvania 
Run-down land, improvement, practices in Kentucky and Tennes- 


eM ENS MAP RIMOR Soil. 2 oe a wi cis Ga suis pss <b oes oo Beles 


growing— 
Gulf-coast rezion, 


Scott, Thomas G., citation on use of hay caps in Georgia 
Scrub bulls, elimination 
Seed— 
beds— 
infestation after sterilization, precautions against 
tobacco and other crops, steam sterilization, bulletin by 
W. ©. Beinhart 
selection for mountain farms, importance 
sterilizing, dilution material 
sweet potato— 
DeUGIne TOP GUNS, GIPOCHONS:: 5 2.5 ood50'5 cob seis. e ee eee 
production from vine cuttings, practices and value......... 
selection 
timothy— 
production and yield 
quantity per acre 
Seeding, timothy, time, method and rate 
Separator, milk, cleaning after use, precaution 


Sheds, packing, for strawberries, location, description, management. 


—— 


weed EI in corn fields. SMR se RES Cae ass. okls 
Shipping, strawberries, packages, sizes, and description 


Shocking, corn, labor-saving system 
Silage, corn, use of platform harvester, advantages...............-- 


Slicers, fruits and vegetables, description and prices............-.- 


Soda nitrate, use on timothy meadows 
Soil— 
building up, southern Alabama, case of negro farmer 
erosion, causes, forms, effects and prevention 
Soils— 
greenhouse, sterilization 
Gulf-coast region, nature and needs...........-...-...------+- 
sweet-potato, requirements 


Sorghum, grazing crop for hogs 


Soup mixtures, dried vegetables, directions for making 

Southeastern States, hog farming systems, bulletin by E. 8. Haskell. 
Sows, brood, cost of keeping, number of litters per year, etc....... 
Soy beans, growing in Gulf Coast region for soil improvement....... 
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986 
986 
996 4 


1000 «5-18 
986 21-28 
981 19-22 
999 5-6 
990 3-6 
978 9, 10-24 


981 26-28 


oesf 79,10 


986 17 
981 18 


977 
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996 
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981 
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999 
999 


990 
990 
990 
976 


979 
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1000 
9794 
992 
992 
osa{ 


999! 
rt 
990 


986 
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986 
999 
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984 
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985 35-37 
986 13-14 











RA CIAIEAs (CNV ANID GEUOCULODIN So a's 4:3: :5:5,0 <a 5 'nid 0,9 0074s [a anise asses 
Sprays, commercial Bordeaux mixtures: How to calculate their 


EEG ra Pcie oc Guna wie ce cabin das cntabhascontesne 


RMT NN OCIIONIN ox. 6c cisoifciscllwals esas dvstevsxvcueeet's « 
Stalks, plowing under, practices, and value..................-..--- 
Steam— 
SOR TN AE EIN TODD Sic o 2 abies ccd. cd ooo be ease cots aecbulews 
use in sterilization of seed beds for tobacco and other crops, 
Dieta OF W..C, DGIDNONE . 5c. dscce cede iwetciesscedsd sees 
Steaming— 
pan, seed-bed sterilization, construction.............-......-+- 
URN CONG gon eves cick cae ceca uvadecamat ere aueeew ees 
Sterilization— 
seed-bed, steam-pan method, and preparation for............. 
steam, seed beds for tobacco and other crops...............-.-- 
Sterilizing, seed beds by fire, old methods, disadvantages... ...... 
Storage— 
cold, use in control of bean and pea weevils................--- 
DUE nas oo AG ak sc hwSCas Sana CRO L os shoe wei etc BLES ES 
SWeel POTATOES, AURKESTIONG. . 2.2 2. ses rccccenscccnscocscsccces 
Straw, use on clover fields, practices and value.................--- 
Strawberries— 
branding and marking of crates, requirements................. 
grades recommended for commercial growing definitions, size 
MUMIA le ce Lie tba oa dr acedddedacoee ea teres 
handling for market, care, importance.................--.-2- 
market, preparation, bulletin by H. E. Truax and C. T. More.. 
picking, grading, and handling, care.................--....-- 
standardization of containers, Congressional and State laws. ... 
Stutzer, Mr., citation on fermentation of barnyard manure......... 
Sul phuring, fruits for drying, equipment..................-..------ 
Sweet— 
clover, growing in Kentucky and Tennessee, practices......... 
POU CEDOUIONN acs 6 cha ca vatcs puree vechsiceesabesciews 
potato— 
EMOTE en alos odes ao a F4- siclaeaawiae £64k dod e a eo ecet eed 
GOCTION, COORD TOCRTIONS, «0. ccc eicwecccvccsccescecscsecsce 
RM RI CR WORKS 5 isdn scinens ats.onicslodasce satis bie 
slips, pulling, handling and setting..................---.. 
potatoes— 
bedding for slips, practices and suggestions................- 
climatic and soil requiremionte:..... oo... 08s ct ee cle nslee'es 
CT i isnicic oe omic pdcwasnecseavescmsiveness 
CFOP, UDPOMTANe........ ecw cc cece cccccccccccccsccccesces 
GREEN AICI IEUTICKIN; <0 cic ord ates de etwa test eeees eos 
PRION oe eccshe kas eanid Susd dion emsewsunasieme wee noes 
GI BOODE onions socactcn ieee kese ete eeel tes veuds 
WEAN CONN SOP ODT: 6 aie re 54.40.50 0s cia cicres ones cen dae begadere 
growing, bulletin by Fred E. Miller...................-.-- 
harvesting, handling, grading, etc............cccsccccccens 
setting slips, directions and implements................... 
PG, BURNER RONG c 5 occ ccc vavck nee st Sew cab ben atseeur ae 


varities, descrip ions and velue...............2..0.2eeeeeee 


Tanks, milk-cooling, construction, size, and ice requirements... ... 
Tennessee, farm practices tht increase crop yields (with Kentucky), 
Puc wy ot Th. APNOIG.. 6 cssscc.cccintiesne BUiesnnenmeeca retin 
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FARMERS’ BULLETINS NOS. 976-1000. 


Terraces— 
CUI WIAONY SAOREPEM I. cosicat Jims bs os sSaleode ts. Soueiaseee dss 


laying off and building, details and directions.................. 
types, bench and ridge, principles of construction 
Terracing— 
farm lands, bulletin by C. E. Ramser 
use for prevention of erosion 
Thiclavia basicola, cause of root rot in seed beds.................... 
Thrashing machines— 
efficient operation, bulletin by H. R. Tolley 
hot boxes, cause and prevention 
EE RT OURO oe sak ewe bun w es velewseebew 
setting and leveling 
Tick, spinose ear— 
and methods of treating infested animals, bulletin by Marion 
RRR sea wh eco Pew SUAS Sandie Sale bide abi on sesso skels 
description, distribution, injury to various animals............ 
detection method, and control treatment....................... 
EE EMG gc e vic wae one dys ceva eel cakes te ve sews scenes 


Tile drainage of terraces, combined systems 


Timothy— 
NNN RAMON ORIS” SOTMUOR Coa ip Gils ap didais eae dwsiscs oeses scene 
fertilizers— 
on preceding crops, effect 
SOPENMEMS ENO: Sdn ahs SEIS ad ania d nee Zbis aie tins vive w sis 
growing— 
and harvesting 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, practices, note 
in mixtures with other hay crops...........-...--.....-.- 
with clover, acreage, 1909, and customs. ................. 
harvesting stage, relative effect to yield and food value 
hay production, cost and profits, comparisons 
meadows, top-dressing with various fertilizers, effects ......... 
pasturing meadows 
seeding— 
Sees RRO NEE OID a SS ct hn aoe ba wan dene 
without nurse crop 
Tobacco— 
BOGS IPEAMORIAOR INEUDOAN 6 os. o5.s.- aso nese w se desies cae cadesde 
growing, importance of vigorous seedlings, and care of seed beds. 
root-rot, cause and preventive treatment 
seed beds, steam sterilization 
seedlings. advantages of sterilized seed bed 
Touey, H. R.— 
and A. P. YerKEs, bulletin on ‘‘ Better use of man labor on the 
farm” 
bulletin on ‘The efficient operation of thrashing machines” 
bulletin on ‘‘The use of machinery in cutting corn” 
DN IMIU NAN WUOCIIUDE. .. 5 oan asc cding ce ndccce sce sicecseves 
Tongs, sweet-potato planting, construction and use 
Tool box, thrashing machine, equipment, suggestions............... 
Topping evaporator, description 
Transplanting machine, sweet-potato, description and value 
Tree— 
pecan, wood rot, prevention, bulletin by S. M. McMurran 
wounds, pecan, protection by paint, etc...............--...--- 
Truax, H. E. and C. T. Morr, bulletin on ‘‘ Preparation of straw- 
berries for market” 
Tunnel evaporator. description, equipment, etc 
Turnips, drying directions 


Upland farms, management in Kentucky and Tennessee........... 
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Vegetables—- 
drying— 
PRPORMIO NE sly ot emai aic)a dacis ale a eed wg weak o Ca saea's Sees 
farm and home (and fruits), bulletin by Joseph 8. Caldwell. - 
yield of dry product per 100 pounds, table. ........-..--------- 
Velvet beans— 
grazing value. advantages, etc 
growing in Guli-coast region for soil improvemer 
Vetch— 
growing in Gulf-coast regions for soil improvement 
growing in Kentucky and Tennessee, practices.........------- 


Watiace, Errerr, and L. H. Evans, bulletin on “Commercial 
Bordeaux mixtures: How to calculate their values” 
Washed land. See Erosion. 
Wastes, farm, use in increasing crop yields. ....-. Seneca saan seabear cae 
Water, well or spring, use for cooling milk, arrangement 
Waterproofing, cloth for hay caps... . 2... 0. .s.cscctwceseccscecece 
Weeds— 
Gomtrou sl tty MRORUOWET. occasions cass <b pices ccs ecea cease 
management in Arkansas crop systems, methods 
Weevil— 


cowpea, description, life history, and control.............------ 


lentil, description, life history, and control 


sweet-potato root, menace to Crop. ......-..--- eee e eee e ee eeee 
Weevils— 

bean and pea, bulletin by A. B. Duckett and E. A. Back 

descriptions and control 


Wheat— 
growing in Arkansas, place in crop rotation 


yields, Pennsylvania, selected farms, comparison with State 
average 
WingJeEr, Jorn G., bulletin on ‘‘Cooperative Bull Associations” ... . 
Wood rot— 
pecan trees— 
prevention, bulletin by S. M. McMurran 
result of wrong trimming 
prevention in pecan trees, bulletin by S. M. McMurran. . . .---- 
Worm— 
— green, control in alfalfa fields, bulletin by Charles C. 
Hi 
See also Clover worm. 
Wounds, pecan, protection by paint, etc 


Yerkes, A. P., and H. R. Toxtey, bulletin on ‘“‘ Better use of man 
ERE OTT TRO TORE. S fcrts Sooo is ook oa eed edwdnecs bees as aBawabemus 
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